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CALENDAR 19238-1924 


Arranged by Divisions 
Division A 
First Semester 


September 4 to October 6, in School 
October 8 to November 10, in Industry 
November 12 to December 15, in School 
December 17 to December 25, Vacation 
December 26 to February 2, in Industry 


Second Semester 


February 4 to March 8, in School 
March 10 to April 12, in Industry 
April 18 to April 15, Vacation 
April 16 to May 17, in School 
May 19 to June 21, in Industry 
June 22 to July 27, Vacation 
July 28 to August 30, in Industry 


Division B 
First Semester 


September 4 to October 6, in Industry 
October 8 to November 10, in School 
November 12 to December 24, in Industry 
December 25 to January 1, Vacation 
January 2 to February 38, in School 


Second Semester 


February 4 to March 8, in Industry 
March 10 to April 10, in School 
April 11 to April 18, Vacation 
April 14 to May 17, in Industry 
May 19 to June 21, in School 
June 21, Commencement 

June 238 to July 26, in Industry 
July 27 to September 1, Vacation 


Holidays 


November 29, Thursday, Thanksgiving Day 
February 22, Friday, Washington’s Birthday 
May 30, Friday, Memoria] Day 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 


PRESIDENT 
Arthur E. Morgan 


SECRETARY 
Homer C. Corry, Springfield, Ohio 


TREASURER 
Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
PR. M. Stewart, President 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Arthur E. Morgan, ex-Officio Chairman 
George Little, Xenia, Ohio 
Homer C. Corry, Springfield, Ohio 
William Chryst, Dayton, Ohio 
John C. Haswell, Dayton, Ohio 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


F. C. Caldwell, Columbus, Ohio; Head of the De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering, Ohio State 
University. 


William Chryst, Dayton, Ohio; Chief Engineer of 
the Dayton Engineering Laboratories Com- 
pany. 


Joseph P. Cotton, New York City; of the law firm 
of McAdoo, Cotton & Franklin. 


Homer C. Corry, Springfield, Ohio; attorney, and 
Secretary of the Board. 


William M. Dawson, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Profes- 
sor of German, Antioch College. 


Henry S. Dennison, Framingham, Massachusetts; 
President of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company. 


Edwin F. Gay, New York City; President of the 
New York Evening Post. 


Jerome D. Greene, New York City; of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Company. 


John C. Haswell, Dayton, Ohio; President of the 
Dayton Malleable Iron Company. 


Hon. Lewis M. Hosea, ex-Judge Superior Court; 
law firm of Hosea, Knight & Phares, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


General J. Warren Keifer, Springfield, Ohio; bank- 
er and lawyer, formerly Speaker of the Nation- 
al House of Representatives. 


C. F. Kettering, Dayton, Ohio; Vice President and 
Chief Engineer of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 


George Little, Xenia, Ohio; manufacturer and 
banker. 


Arthur E. Morgan, President of the Dayton-Morgan 
Engineering Company and (“President of 
Antioch College. 

William Mayo, Detroit, Michigan; Chief Engineer 
of the Ford Industries. 

Gordon S. Rentschler, Hamilton, Ohio; of the manu- 
facturing firm of Hooven, Owens & Rentschler 
Company. 


Ellery Sedgwick, Boston, Massachusetts; Editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio; Director of the 
Moraine Park School. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, New York City; banker. 


George M. Verity, Middletown, Ohio; President of 
the American Rolling Mills Company. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Arthur Ernest Morgan, President. 


Philip Curtis Nash, Dean, and Professor of Civil 
Engineering. 
A. B. and M. C. E., Happened: Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Novehesaedrn College. 


Harold Connett Washburn, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 
A. B., Harvard. Executive Secretary Associa- 
ted Harvard Clubs; Associate Professor of 
English and History at the U. 8S. Naval 
Academy. 


Jesse C. Horner, Bursar and Accountant. 
Assistant Accountant at the Miami Conserv- 
ancy District. 


Kressa Sample Baker, Registrar. 
A. B., Kansas; M. S., Simmons. Research 
Fellow, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Clyde Stewart Adams, Professor of Chemistry. 
B. S.,-Denison; A. M. and Ph. D., Ohio State 
University. Instructor in Chemistry, Denison, 
Toronto, and Ohio State University. 


Joseph Bartlett, Instructor in French. 
A. B., Dartmouth; Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. Instructor, Lees-McRae School and 
Westminster School for Boys. 


Florence Elizabeth Bliss, Statistician. 
A. B., University of Kansas. Assistant Secre- 
tary to Chancellor, University of Kansas. 


Mrs. Edith Prescott Booth, Instructor in English. 
A. B., University of Oregon. University High 
School, University of Oregon. 


Nathan Ansel Burgess, Instructor in Mechanical 
Drawing. ‘Firm of S. H. Gowing, Architect, 
Boston. 


Manmatha Nath Chatterjee, Professor of Social 
Science. 
A. B:, Punjab; B. Sc., Glasgow; A. M., Clark. 


Mrs. Estelle Biddle Clark, Associate Professor 
Emeritus of English. 
A. B., Waynesburg; Litt. D., James Millikin. 


Verral J. Craven, Lecturer in Household Economics. 
B. §., Kansas State Agricultural College; 
Teachers’ College, Columbia. Instructor in 
Household Economics, Moraine Park School, 
Dayton. 
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William Marcus Dawson, Professor of German. 
A. B. and A. M., Antioch; Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Chicago. 


Rosslyn Earp, Director of Hygiene. 
M. A. Cambridge, M. R. C. S. (England), L, R. 
G. P. (Lond.). The League of Red Cross So- 
cieties. Editor, Tubercle. 


Austin Glenmore Edison, Instructor in Chemistry. 
Ph. G., Valparaiso; B. S., Antioch. Assistant 
in Chemistry, Antioch. 


Horace Bidwell English, Professor of Psychology. 
A. B., Oxford; Ph. D., Yale. Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Wellesley. 


Mrs. Eudell D. Everdell, Associate Professor of 


Education. 
A. B., Minnesota; Columbia. Supervisor of 


Teachers’ Training Work in Minnesota High 
Schools. 


_ Leonor Field, Counselor of Women and Assistant to 
College Physician. 
A. B., Mount Holyoke; B. S., Simmons; R. N., 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Assistant 
Director of Health Department, Jordan Marsh 
Company, Boston. 


John George Frayne, Professor of Physics. 
Trinity College, Dublin; A. B., Ripon; Ph. D., 
Minnesota. Assistant Professor of Physics, 
Minnesota. 


Lincoln Robinson Gibbs, Professor of Literature. 
A. B., Connecticut Wesleyan; A. M., Harvard. 
Professor of English, Pittsburgh. 


Louis Grandgent, Director of Architecture. 
A. B., Harvard; B. S., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Firm of Grandgent and 
Elwell, Architects, Boston. 


Helen French Greene, Lecturer in Home Economics. 
A. B., A. M., Smith College. Alumnae Trus- 
tee, Smith College. . 


Mildred Hansen, Instructor in Physical Education. 
Graduate, Technical Normal School of Chi- 
cago. 


Henry Harap, Associate Professor of Education 
and Director of Antioch School. 
B. S., College of the City of New York; Ph. D., 
Columbia. Teacher in the schools of New 
York City. 


Ching Ju Ho, Instructor in Chinese. 
Tsing Hua College, Peking, China. 
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Henry Alvin Hoffman, Director of Bacteriology. 
D. V. M., Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Instructor, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University. 


Iskander Hourwich, Professor of Industrial Re- 
search. 
Columbia University. Assistant Engineer in 
charge of Power Plant Laboratory, Engineer- 
ing Division, U. S. Army Air Service. Editor 
of U. S. Air Service Engine Hand Book. 


Ondes Lamar Inman, Professor of Biology. 
A. B., Indiana; M. S., Idaho; Ph. D., Harvard. 
Instructor, Idaho; Teaching Fellow, Harvard. 


Loris M. Johnson, Instructor in English. 
A. B., Oregon; A. M., Harvard. 


Kirby Viglini Jones, Instructor in Engineering. 
University of Colorado. 


General J. Warren Keifer, Professor Emeritus of 
History. 
Antioch College. General in the Civil War. 
Speaker of the National House of Representa- 
tives, 1881-1888. Trustee of Antioch. 


Georgia Lingafelt, Instructor in Journalism. 
Rockford College. Ph. B., University of Chi- 
eago. Editorial Assistant, The Continental, 
Chicago. 


Denton A. Magruder, Professor of Accounting. 
Illinois; Ph. B., Chicago. Public Accountant. 
Manager of Dayton Office, Frazer & Torbet, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Stanley B. Mathewson, Director of the Department 
of Personnel Administration. 
Member of The Scott Company, Consultants 
in Industrial Personnel. Executive Engineer, 
The Elwood Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Martin Andrew Nordgaard, Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 
A. B., St. Olaf; A. M., Maine; Ph. D., Columbia. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Grinnell. 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Columbia. 


Charles A. Nosker, Associate Professor of Biology. 
B. S. and A. M., Antioch; Chicago; Ohio State 
University. 


Mariano Pardina, Instructor in Spanish. 
A. B., Antioch. Teachers’ College, Cordoba, 
Argentina. 


Dorothy Parkhurst, Instructor in French. 
Alliance Francaise; Institute, Munich. 
Instructor in French, Bethany College. 
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Austin McDowell Patterson, Professor of Chemistry. 
A. B., Princeton; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins. Con- 
sulting Technical Editor, Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. Author of Chemical Ger- 
man-English and French-English Dictionaries. 
Editor of Chemical Abstracts. 


Theodore Hanford Pond, Lecturer in Aesthetics. 
Director of Dayton Art Institute. 


Earl E. Prugh, Director of Physical Education and 
Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
B. 8., Ohio Wesleyan; Columbia. Football and 
Basket-ball Official for Ohio Conference and 
Western Conference. 


Francis Dean Schnacke, Lecturer in Legal Prin- 
ciples. 
A. B., A. M., Kansas; LL.. B.,- Columbiar 
Civilian Attorney for Engineering Division U. 
S. Air Service since 1919. 


Frank Durward Slutz, Lecturer in Education. 
A. B., Mount Union; A. M., Harvard; Litt. D., 
Denver. 

Director of Moraine Park School. 


Allyn Coats Swinnerton, Professor of Geology. 
A. B., Williams; Ph. D., Harvard. 
Assistant in Geology, Harvard. 

Member United States Geological Survey. 


Bessie Louise Totten, Associate Librarian. 
Ph. B., Antioch. 


Emily Turner, Librarian. 

School of Library Science, Pratt Institute. 
Acting Librarian, Connecticut College; In- 
structor, School of Library Science, Pratt 
Institute; Consulting Librarian for college, 
public, and private libraries. 


Julia Emery Turner, Professor of Household Eco- 
nomics. 
A. B., Vassar; A. M., Columbia. 
Director of Residence and Assistant in Die- 
tetics, Connecticut College; Director of New 
England Kitchen, Boston. 


Stephen F. Weston, Professor of Philosophy and 
Sociology, and Secretary of the Faculty. 
A. B. and A. M., Antioch; Ph. D., Columbia. 
Associate Professor of Political and Social 
Science, Western Reserve. 


Stell Kay Young, Associate Director of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel Administration. 
Ohio Northern University. Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, The Upper Scioto Conservancy Dis- 
trict, Kenton, Ohio. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


Student Activities 


*Mr. Swinnerton 
Miss Field 

Mr. Chatterjee 
Mr. Gibbs 


Scholarship 
*Mr. English 
Mr. Weston . 
Miss Baker 
Mr. Nosker 
Mr. Inman 


Religious Activities 


*Miss Emily Turner 
Mr. Bartlett 
Mr. Gibbs 


Athletics 
*Mr. Prugh 
Mr. Adams 
Mr. Inman 
Dormitories and Dining Halls 


*Miss Julia Turner 
Miss Field 
Mr. Swinnerton 


Buildings and Grounds 


*Mr. Grandgent 
Mr. Magruder 
Miss Julia Turner 
Mr. Jones 


Bulletins and Publicity 


*Mr. Dawson 
Miss Emily Turner 
Mr. Gibbs 


Admission 


*Mr. Hourwich 
Miss Julia Turner 
Mr. Frayne 

Mr. Swinnerton 


* Denotes chairman, 
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HISTORY OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


The conception of the function of a college ex- 
pressed by Horace Mann in his inaugural address 
as first president of Antioch in 1853 was a great 
departure from prevailing ideas of what a college 
should aim to accomplish. To him a college was to 
be not only the home of scholarship, and a schcol 
for the learned professions, but a place for train- 
ing all the latent qualities, physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual, of both men and women. Thwarted 
at every turn by sectarian interference, he died at 
Antioch in 1859 with his dream unfulfilled; but he 
left behind a tradition and an influence which the 
new Antioch holds as a precious inheritance. 

During the presidency of Horace Mann and of 
his successor, Dr. Thomas Hill (later president of 
Harvard), Antioch was visited by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edward Everett 


Hale (for many years a trustee of the College), and 
many other New England intellectuals. 


For the past nalf century Antioch has continued 
as a small liberal college, very similar in aims and 
methods to other small colleges in the central 
states. In i920 Arthur E. Morgan was elected 
president, After spending a year in preparing a 
complete reorganization of the purposes and meth- 
ods of the institution, he assumed active control in 
1921. The aim of this reorganization is actually 
to undertake to give expression, in terms of today’s 
needs, to the purposes and philosophy of Horace 
Mann. 

The College is now completing its second year 
of the new order. During the first year the enroll- 
ment was about 200, during the second year about 
400, and for the year 19238-1924 will be about 500 
regular students. The final limit of enrollment has 
been set at about 600 students. 
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The College is non-sectarian, and is not supported 
or promoted by any denominational or class organ- 
ization. Its friends and supporters consist of 
individuals in all parts of the country who believe in 
the purposes and methods the College represents. 
Being in effect a new institution, Antioch needs a 
greatly increased number of such friends who are 
interested to the extent of taking a modest part in 
the success of the Antioch program. 


THE ANTIOCH PROGRAM 


The Antioch program is an endeavor to prepare 
‘the student to meet the most universal and 
important experiences and issues in life; to give 
him the kinds of knowledge and discipline which 
_are most necessary for effective living in our pres- 
ent complicated and shifting economic and social . 
system, and upon which he may wisely base im- 
portant decisions materially affecting his _ well- 
being for all time. With this aim before them, 
the trustees of Antioch in 1921 put into operation 
the following plan: 

1. Academic study is coordinated with practical, 
income-earning experience. So far as it is feasible, 
the student is employed in the calling for which he 
is preparing himself or in which he will get the 
most valuable discipline and training, the college 
program being arranged accordingly. 

2. The work in industry, while primarily of 
educational value, in the majority of cases provides 
means for partial self-support. 

3. The College offers liberal arts courses and a 
comparatively small number of technical courses. 
The liberal courses for the most part deal with the 
fundamentals of their subjects. For students with 
marked ability and interest in specific fields, 
autonomous courses are provided; that is, for 
advanced work, well-planned courses are offered, 
with library and laboratory facilities, and occa’sion- 
al conference with the heads of departments or 
other competent authorities for advice and guid- 
ance. 

4. Credit is given for actual accomplishment, 
and not for “clock hours” spent in any given sub- 
ject. The average student will require six years to 
complete a course of study on the cooperative plan. 
Students with more than average ability may short- 
en this time. Full-time students can graduate in 
four years, as at standard colleges. 

5. Courses are so coordinated that the College is 
a synthetic unit rather than an aggregation of 
unrelated departments, each bidding for the 
student’s time and interest. 

6. A comparatively small number of technical 
courses is offered. A technical curriculum must in- 
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clude the fundamentals of a liberal arts education, 
as it is the aim to educate citizens as well as tech- 
nicians. These courses aim to develop general com- 
petency, rather than highly specialized technic, and 
_aim to make men and women capable supervisors, 
administrators, proprietors, rather than employes 
working under detailed directions, 

7. The College aims to eliminate the traditional 
~ cleavage between cultural and practical standards, 
and to make practical life a medium of expression 
of cultural ideals. 

8. Physical fitness is essential to happiness and 
success. Students are required to care for and to 
develop their physical condition in order to remain 
in the institution. 

9. The final measure of accomplishment for the. 
College is the success attained in turning out 
students whose preparation has laid the basis for 
productive service, and whose primary aim is 
such service. No paper program will accomplish 
this result, but only the spirit with which the Col- 
lege is imbued. The chief hope of the trustees is to 
maintain a faculty and a student body that will 
make this result possible, a hope which the com- 
pletion of the second year of operation under the 
new regime has brought nearer to realization. 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 


The Cooperative Plan—The cooperative plan of 
education has been successfully used for some years 
in engineering and technical schools, especially at 
the University of Cincinnati, where the work of 
Dean Herman Schneider has done much to develop 
the technic of the cooperative college program. 
Antioch College applies the same plan to the field 
of proprietorship and management, giving instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of such eallings as 
engineering, education, machine-shop operation, 
farming, accounting, retail selling, manufacturing, 
journalism, home economics, and like pursuits. 

From the Point of View of the Student—Upon 
entering the College, a new cooperative student is 
assigned to one of the two Divisions, A or B. Col- 
lege studies begin on September 4th for Division A, 
and on October 8th for Division B. In industrial 
work, students are placed so far as possible in posi- 
tions which will tend to develop the qualities most 
essential to their success. In some cases this 
means giving them work which naturally is difficult 
for them; in many cases the work is in the field for 
‘which they hope to prepare themselves, or in call- 
ings which it appears possible they may wish to 
choose, but with the requirements of which they 
are not fully acquainted. 

Plans are under way for the ultimate establish-: 
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ment of industries on the campus. Students re- 
ceive wages for their industrial work, very few 
students being placed in positions, which pay less 
than $15.00 a week. Many earn more than this 
minimum, contingent upon individual ability. In 
some cases students sacrifice some of the possible 
_educational value of industrial work in order to 
accept positions which make possible a greater 
degree of self-support. (See page 35). 


From the Point of View of the Employer—One 
job is filled by two students, one from each of the 
two divisions, working in alternate shifts of five 
weeks each. It has been found that this arrange- 
ment is not a serious handicap. Once the two stu- 
dents are broken in, the employer is reasonably 
assured of two competent and dependable employes 
for at least a year. 

It is the desire of the College that the students 


shall learn under the actual conditions of commer- 
_cial life, that poor work brings its failures and good 
work its rewards. Consequently they are accorded 
no special privileges by their employers, who are at 
liberty to discontinue students or to promote them 
at their discretion. The first year in school is spent 
largely at labor. To know how to work and to get 
the laborer’s point of view are essential to the 
manager and administrator; experience in varied: 
administrative functions and in directive cee . 
bility comes with later years. 


Student Self-support in Organized Industry— 
The Antioch program aims to cooperate with 
organized industry which has high productive value, 
and consequently pays comparatively high wages, 
by dividing the student body into two groups, each 
group attending school half time and working half 
time, in alternate periods, each of five weeks. 
,Under this arrangement students are partly self- 
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supporting with no derangement of their college 
program and college life, and without detriment to 
their’ physical condition. In standard colleges 
many students work their way, but with compara- 
tively few exceptions these colleges do not coordi- 
nate their work with the typical pursuits of the 
usual self-supporting student, and so the student 
often does his work at odd hours and in competition 
with unskilled and poorly paid labor. 

Although Antioch College is located in a quiet vil- 
lage, it is in the heart of one of America’s greatest 
industrial districts. Within twenty miles are sever- 
al hundred highly developed technical industries, 
several of them the largest of their kind in the 
world. During the past year 300 Antioch coopera- 
tive students have been working in these industries, 
and places will probably be available for double 
that number as the need arises. Following is a list 
of firms that have employed Antioch students dur- 
ing the year 1922-19238: 


COOPERATING FIRMS 


Aldine Publishing Co., Xenia, Ohio. 
The K. B. Allen Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


' American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
S Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
) Antioch School, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Associated Charities Ine., Dayton, Ohio. 
The Avon News, Avon, N. Y. 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Becher Brothers, Contractors, Dayton, Ohio. 
Big Four Railway Co., Bridge Construction, Sidney, 
Ohio. 


Big out Railway Co., Roundhouse, Springfield, 
io. 


The Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Board of Education, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Board of Education, Washington C. H., Ohio. 

The Board of Education, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

The Boston and Maine Railway Co., Woodsville, 

N. H. 

Brookville Bridge Co., Brookville, Ohio. 

Carr Nurseries, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Central School, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

omer Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Commercial Bank, Washington C. H., Ohio. 

Commercial Steel Castings Co., Marion, Ohio. 

The Confer School, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
>Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio. . 
>Engineers Club Library, Dayton, Ohio. 

Danis-Hunt Construction Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayton-Buick Motor Co., Dayton, OUhio. 

Dayton Chamber of Commerce, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayton Daily News, Dafton, Ohio. 

Dayton Fan & Motor Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayton Lumber Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
“Dayton Power & Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
>SDayton Public Library, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayton Pump & Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayton Scale Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayton & Troy Auto Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayton-Wright Airplane Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
2The Delco (Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co.), 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Duro Pump Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

The William Edwards Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

‘he Elwood Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Drs. Everhard & Felker, Dayton, Ohio. 

The H. K. Ferguson Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Foos Gas Engine Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Ford Auto Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Forest Hills Farm, Dayton, Ohio. 

Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Fuller Brush Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gallaher Drug Store, Dayton, Ohio. 

Gardner-Harvey Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

General Motors Research Corpn., Dayton, Ohio. 

R. C. Gotwald, Architect, Springfield, Ohio. 
>Green & Green Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hager Strawboard and Paper Company, Cedarville, 

Ohio. 

Hall Hardware Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Hanton Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Hartman Farms, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Hiram House, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, Ohio. 

Holland Garage, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Hooven & Allison Co., Xenia, Ohio. 

Hyde Park Lumber €or .. Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Ry. Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Inland Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
International Harvester Co., Springfield, Ohio._ 
“The S. S. Kresge Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Kuert Contracting Co. Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

The James Leffel Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. E. Lowe Construction Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
SMcCook Aviation Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Mac-o-chee Mills Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mansfield Vitreous Enameling Company, Mansfield, 

Ohio. 


Master Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Maxwell@Motor Car Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
May Company, Cleveland,, Ohio. 
SMerrill Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio. 
Miami Valley Golf Club, Dayton, Ohio. 
Michigan State Highway Department, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 
“Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio. 
Morgan Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
?National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Ohio Agricultural Ho perinee Station, Wooster, 
Ohio. 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
The Osgood Company, Marion, Ohio. — 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, pee) 
Pennsylvania. 
Pettibone-McLean Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Preble County Surveyor’s Office, Eaton, Ohio. 
Price Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
~ Reed Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Reynolds & Reynolds, Dayton, Ohio. 
>Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Rotor Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
The Safe Store, Dunkirk, New York. 
The W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 
Schachne Studios, Dayton, Ohio. 
Service Products Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
Siebenthaler Nurseries, Dayton, Ohio. 
Springfield Daily News, Springfield, Ohio. 
Springfield Hardware Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
\. Springfield Light, Heat & Power Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. 
Steel Products Engineering Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
The Louis Traxler Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Thomas Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Thomas Stationery Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Troy Metal Products Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

U. B. Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Walsh Construction Co., Sidney, Ohio. 

John Wanamaker and Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Westcott Motor Car Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Electric Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Whitehall Farm, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Women’s Protective Assn., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Retail Selling 


>Edward Wren Company Department Store, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Yellow Springs High School, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Yellow Springs News (Antioch Press), © Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


Antioch College: 


yYe Anchorage (Tearoom) 
»Antioch Press 
~Antioch Specialties Company 
»Bacteriological Laboratory 
»Antioch Bookstore 
»Chemistry Laboratory 
Construction Gang 
» Earth Science Laboratory 
Mr. Louis Grandgent, Architect 
‘Library 
+ Office 
“Physics Laboratory 
“Psychology Laboratory 
Refectory 
Teaching 


The Antioch Press, which does the printing 
for the College (including this catalog), does gen- 
eral printing in addition to publishing the “Yellow 
Springs News,” ‘The Bath Township Herald,” and 
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“The Antiochian.”” The Antioch Press is equipped 
with linotype machine, ete., for the handling of 
direct-by-mail advertising campaigns. Arrange- 
ments are now being made to offer service in 
analyzing markets and production features, giving 
suitable art service, and thus managing a campaign 
throughout with economy and skill. At present 
six Antioch students are working with the company 
and are expected to take responsibility as fast as 
their knowledge of the business will allow. 


COOPERATIVE JOB REGULATIONS 


The success of the cooperative plan at Antioch 
depends upon whole-hearted and determined effort 
on the part of the student. Employers are under 
no obligation to employ Antioch students and they 
can be expected to do so only if the students do the 
work assigned them. <A cooperative job is not a 
- right a student can claim, but a privilege he must 
deserve. Students sometimes have taken the atti- 
tude that they can fail to make good and then 
demand other opportunities. For a student to fail 
on a cooperative job is a severe blow to the prestige 
of the College. Honest failures sometimes occur, 
but failure through carelessness or unwillingness to 
do one’s best will receive drastic treatment; for 
otherwise the cooperative plan will not be a com- 
plete success, and responsible students will suffer 
for the faults of those who shirk. It is only when 
Antioch students are so dependable that they 
are keenly sought, that the best results of co- 
operative work will be possible. 


Therefore, in order to protect the great majority 
of students from the ill effect of the few begin- 
ners who carry their responsibilities too lightly, the 
following regulations and form of contract have 
been prepared. 

Students are assigned to three types of cooper- 
ative work, viz.: 


A—Student Projects 


These are projects in which a student assumes 
responsibility for a venture and is his own em- 
ployer. He may employ other students at a 
stipulated wage or under a working agreement. 

The College authorities and members of the 
faculty act as advisers. The Department of 
Personnel Administration must approve the project 
and give it general supervision. The College may, 
when possible, give financial aid and encourage- 
ment to such projects. If the nature of the project 
makes it desirable, the student may be required to 
enter into a formal contract to carry out certain 
conditions for a specified time. 
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B—Term Employment 


This is employment at which a student is expect- 
ed to work for a specified term—usually a year—in 
the organization of one of the employers cooperat- 
ing with the College on the Antioch Plan. 

The student under term employment may be 
transferred, promoted, or changed by the employer, 
and if the changed conditions of employment are 
not satisfactory, the student has recourse to the 
Department of Personnel Administration for an 
adjustment of the objectionable conditions under 
which he is being required to work, or for change 
of employer in case that should be peculiarly neces- 
sary. 


Regulations: 1. A student on accepting a co- 
operative term job is asked to sign in triplicate an 
agreement to retain that job for one year. The 
first two weeks on the job are considered as a trial 
period. If the student feels that he does not want 
to retain a job for at least a year, he should notify 
the Department of Personnel Administration to that 
effect during the first two weeks. If without such 
notice a student retains the job for more than two 
weeks his cooperative agreement becomes effective 
automatically, and he is required by the College to 
fulfill that agreement. Exceptions may be allowed 
only upon the approval of a formal petition to the 
Department of Personnel Administration. The 
student is not allowed to leave the job without 
notice to the Department of Personnel Administra- 
tion unless the employer instructs the student to 
perform work of a nature likely to cause injury to 
his person or in violation of his moral code. Serious 
emergencies, such as sudden illness or death in the 
family, are also recognized as valid reasons for giv- 
ing up a position. 

The agreement obligates the employer to retain 
the student on the job only as long as the coopera- 
tion is practicable. Employers aré advised to dis- 
charge students after fair trial, for unsatisfactory 
work, incompetency, inability, or any irregularity. 
Every student is expected to work conscientiously 
and to the best of his ability and to retain his job 
in competition with others through satisfactory 
service. 

2. Students assigned on a job should notify the 
Department of Personnel Administration immedi- 
ately (on the postcard furnished for this purpose) 
of the date of beginning work, or if for any reason 
delay occurs in reporting for duty as assigned. 

3. A student who gives notice during his trial 
period of a desire for a different assignment is ex- 
pected not to leave the job until he is relieved by 
another student, or until permission to leave is 
obtained from the Department of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 
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4. Students are required to continue on their 
cooperative jobs throughout their. portion of the 
regular summer periods (as shown in the cata- 
log), and, if they fail to do so, they will not be 
given credit for any industrial work already done 
in that semester unless satisfactory arrangements | 
have been made as explained in Rule 11 below. 

5. In case of sickness or other emergency re- 
quiring absence from work, the employer must be 
notified immediately, and if the absence exceeds 
three days, the Department of Personnel Adminis- 
tration must be notified by letter, telephone, tele- 
gram, or messenger not later than the morning of 
the fourth day of such absence. 

6. Students wishing to be absent during working 
hours for participation in student activities must 
obtain permission of the Department of Personnel 
Administration in order that the necessary steps 
may be taken to arrange with the employer, if pos- 
sible, for such participation. 

7. A student discharged or temporarily laid off 
is expected to notify the Department immediately. 

8. A student must not voluntarily abandon a 
job without the consent of the Department of 
Personnel Administration. This regulation is sub- 
ject to exception when the student can show that 
the continuation of his work would injure his per- 
son, or cause him to violate his moral code, or that 
his leaving is due to some serious emergency. 

9. A student who abandons a job without the 
permission of the Department of Personnel Admin- 
istration, or who so conducts himself on his job as 
purposely to cause his discharge, may be put on 
probation or indefinitely suspended from college. 

10. Any dissatisfaction or trouble arising on 
jobs, which in the opinion of the student is of suffi- 
cient importance to receive attention, should be 
reported orally or in writing to the Department 
so that adjustments may be brought about through 
the Department. The student is expected to keep 
the Department of Personnel Administration in- 
formed of conditions liable to jeopardize the 
students or to bring harm to the Antioch coopera- 
tive program. 

11. A student making any special arrangement 
with his cooperative alternate for working any other 
period during the summer than his regular assign- 
ment must submit to the Department of Personnel 
Administration a written copy (in duplicate) of the 
agreement between them. Each copy must be 
signed by both students affected, and when approv- 
ed by the Director of Personnel Administration, 
will be attached to and become part of the original 
cooperative agreement with the College. 


C—Temporary Employment 
This is employment to which a student may be 
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assigned for one or more working periods, or for 
even shorter time than one full working period. 

Regulations. 1. Temporary employment is sub- 
ject to the same general regulations as Term Em- 
ployment. 

2. Usually, in the event of temporary assign- 
ment, no cooperative agreement will be necessary, 
but a short-time agreement may be made for a 
specific term of less than one year. 


College Bookstore Under Student Management 


Forms used in the Personnel Department for 
determining the relation between student and in- 


(Name of student) 
RS Fhe. one vend oe bales in Ae me OLY slong. es , agree 


COMO LC CWVALNES secdecdscee sas a a res ee aR MR ABD ys 3 Fe 
(Name of firm) 


located: at. ..:...: Pee eae. cccthladvec tends: See ean (ah Pre rs 
on the regular cooperative plan in accordance with 
the regulations issued by the Department of Per- 
sonnel Administration of Antioch College, dated 
January 15, 1928. I have read these regulations 
earefully. They do not bind my employer to con- 
tinue my employment beyond the point where it is 
entirely practical for him to do so. I agree to 


accept wages of not less than 6............... Hit Der 


je ee , this amount to be increased as my 
ability and other conditions may warrant. I will 
not leave or arrange with my employer to be 
relieved of this job without the consent of the 
Department of Personnel Administration, except 
when there is positive danger of bodily harm or 
when my moral code will not permit my continuance 
of the work assigned me by my employer, or when 
there is a serious emergency. I understand that my 
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work on this job is part of the requirements for a 
degree and that credit will be given in return for 
satisfactory service to the employer and the proper 
handling of the job. 


Si@NaAtUre’ ici liescessopecnsas encec sae scop en pee (Qe tae deg anan 
Home: (Address: %. 0c) csasvescclecauadestscideestaay's ncuealeenanan cy tee 


Form 2 


EXMploying’ Go. ......icccsesesarn ees ceeewans suse seein elena a maaan 
Employer’s Address © ..,........0.:ce.c1sseunsossa¥ng eh nee 
Piveporbed io ire cece oceas whose title 36asnemea 
POL WOT) WORE MH aaetrscas 0k ore ace department as 
CN SMEGOT AOD Mt oiakj snes ons WERT er 
Ee hy tier 8 FF o’clock on (Date) ..)ie i eee 


My (hours “are o)iccc.s.sleongseds cessor ts. 79rt aeae per week. 
Remarks | oss ccisiel aces boedde doce cued beancecenigesn eg aman atmn ann 
My home address here ‘iS.......i..2:....4..s00snde7megueewee nena 


My telephone number is) ..v.:...0..22.:-2-0seeseeeeeene ee 


ACADEMIC STUDIES COMBINED WITH 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Academic study supplies only a part of 
the factors of education. The student does not 
“master any calling until he has practiced it; he does 
not know of what stuff he is made until he has tried 
himself out. By learning to meet actual situa- 
« tions, to be responsible in performing his duties, and 
to stand alone where initiative, self-reliance, and 
courage are required, he develops qualities that are 
seldom developed to the same degree by academic 
study. It is neither necessary nor desirable for 
the student to acquire his complete equipment of 
academic learning before he begins its application. 
. If his work in industry gives meaning and direction 
to his studies and his studies to his work, his de- 
velopment will be better balanced, and his period 
of apprenticeship after he leaves school will be 
shortened. 

It is the expectation of the trustees that gradual- 
ly more students will develop their own industries 
under proper direction, such as printing, operation 
of a commercial machine shop, farming, ete. Dur- 
ing the past year students have successfully run a 
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bookstore and a tearoom. The College’s plans in- 
clude also the construction of a standard factory 
building on the campus, to be occupied by a number 
of small industries, chosen because of the educa- 
tional value of the work and because of the possi- 
bility of reasonable wage scales. The College 
will furnish these industries with floor space, power, 
a large part of the labor, and, if desired, with 
administrative service. The location of industries 
on the campus will effect an important saving’ of 
time and money for travel. The development of 
these campus industries depends upon increase in 
financial resources. 


The Liberal Arts Courses—The content of liberal 
arts courses should be determined by a proper 
estimate of present values, and not by tradition. 
Antioch gives more than the traditional weight to 
subjects that inevitably affect us, and a knowledge 
of which assists us to diréct our lives and our times; © 
it will therefore give proportionately less time te 
other subjects. Every student is required to give 
approximately as much time to liberal as to tech- 
nical courses, though frequently liberal courses 
have technical value, as literature has for the jour- 
nalist or physics for the engineer. 


A sound liberal training is necessary to any one 
- who will live an effective life under modern condi- 
tions, and students are not wanted at Antioch who 
come with the hope of giving their whole time and 
attention to technical courses. 


The Technical Courses—Notwithstanding all the 
centralization of industry that may occur, there 
is and will continue to be abundant room in small, 
independent industries for well educated men of 
comprehensive outlook and general capability. 
Every year scores of new callings are originated, 
as well as new variations of existing callings and in- 
dustries, which would not be possible in any but a 
large, highly developed country. Opportunities for 
originality and initiative have scarcely been touch- 
ed. If a college, instead of developing highly 
specialized experts, trains selected men by actual 
commercial or professional experience, as well as 
by academic study, in the fundamentals of human 
relationship, of scientific principles, and of business 
and professional methods, with the aim of making 
proprietors of small industries, it will have put these 
men and women on an open road to accomplish- 
ment, limited only by their individual capacities. It 
is this type of technical and professional training 
that. the Antioch program provides. In such a 
program it is difficult for a large university to 
compete with a smaller institution where close 
personal relations are maintained. ; 

An example can be given in the proposed machine | 
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shop course. American industry is becoming in- 
creasingly mechanical. While our factories are 
turning out an enormous mass of mechanical 
appliances, our maintenance system outside of large 
cities usually is limited to poorly equipped shops. 
There is room in our country for a large number of 
independent machine shops, which would maintain 
this equipment and otherwise serve the mechanical! 
needs of the communities. Such shops will not be 
“blind alley’? industries; for it takes but a slight 
change to turn a well-organized shop into a factory. 


The proposed machine shop course will have as 
an underlying requirement the fundamentals of a 
liberal arts education; for the student should be- 
come a cultural and social asset to his community, 
as well as an industrial asset. By half-time work 
through a six-year course, covering the different 
phases of his prospective industry, he may gain 
some of the experience necessary to make him an 
effective technician, a superintendent, and an execu- 
tive. His technical studies include the fields of 
physics and mechanics, business administration and 
accounting, psychology, and sociology. After grad- 
uation he may at once undertake the management 
of a machine shop or serve an apprenticeship in 
one, depending upon his maturity and ability. 


The technical courses lead to the mastery of 
fundamentals. The details of technic frequently 
may be left to personal mastery, either in college 
or later. The technical training should tend more 
to an understanding of principles and to the 
habit of applying them in practice, and less to an 
accumulation of facts. Such courses at present 
include: education as applied to school manage- 
ment (see page 51), business administration, civil 
engineering, contracting, farming, machine shop 
operation and management, and household arts. 
All courses are open to men and women alike. 
Women at Antioch have unusual opportunities in 
business and industrial management as well as in 
household arts and institutional administration. 


Many students coming to Antioch find them- 
selves more suited to some special field of work than 
to general administration. For such students the 
courses in business administration, are a vocation- 
finding process. One student will find his place in 
personnel administration, another in accounting, 
another in industrial research, another in selling, 
and so on. Sometimes his part-time work opens an 
opportunity for permanent business association 
upon graduation. The liberal arts courses likewise 
in some instances prove to have the greatest voca- 
tional appeal. As a result of these courses a stu- 
dent may find his controlling interest in geology, or 
in physics, or in writing, or in psychology. There is 
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no effort to force all students into a particular field, 
regardless of native bent. ) 


TYPE OF STUDENTS WANTED 


Antioch is the poorest place in America for a 
student to come with the expectation of avoiding 
hard work and responsibility. Unless a boy or girl 
is of more than average intelligence in a represen- 
tative high school group, has serious purpose, and 
is sound and clean morally, he or she does not 
belong in Antioch. 


With but limited ability to accept students, we. 
do not want those who plan to come for a single 
year, with the expectation of dropping out or going 
elsewhere at the end of that time. With a large 
number of boys and girls desiring the type of 
educational facilities Antioch has to offer, it is 
not fair play for a student to enroll with the defi- 
nite expectation of remaining but a year or two, 
unless the management is fully advised beforehand 
of that intention. Of course, no student should 
remain who finds himself misplaced, and the faculty 
will cooperate heartily in helping any such Antioch 
student to find the college that will serve him best. 


Antioch is not the place for a boy or girl who 
is interested solely in technical skill, and not in the 
development of all-round character and personality. 
There are many technical schools and schools of 
commerce in the country ready to serve the young 
person whose only interest is technical skill. The 
would-be journalist who wants to learn to write 
editorials, but will not take time to develop a mind 
that can produce ideas worth expressing; the pros- 
pective engineer who is interested only in technical 
design and not in human affairs—these are ex- 
amples of types of students who are not wanted. 


Our country greatly needs all-round men and 
women, able to play the parts of intelligent citizens, 
capable of finding many interests and intelligent 
pleasures, skilled in their special callings, trained 
by actual experience in practical affairs, controlled 
by sound moral and social purpose, and determined 
to make the most of life. Antioch wants only stu- 
dents who are willing and able to pay the price of 
preparation for such a life. 

To the student who has such purposes, Antioch 
offers a balanced training, including the funda- 
mentals of a liberal education, training in the 
principles of a profession or vocation, and that 
experience with real life under experienced 
guidance which is necessary for developing self- 
reliance and other personal qualities. More than 
that, the personal contact of students with teachers, 
which is one of the distinctive features of the 
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College, helps .students in working out their life 
purposes and problems. 

Antioch needs the right kind of students, as 
surely as the right kind of students need Antioch. 
They will determine her future and will fix the 
character of her ideals. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Standards for admission to Antioch are equiva- 
lent to those of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, but emphasis is laid 
upon evidence of high quality and ability success- 
fully and profitably to pursue a college career, rath- 
er than upon the fulfillment of formal conditions. 


Girl’s Dormitory 


Admission depends upon a careful consideration of 
the individual student’s qualifications. ; 

High school graduation, or the completion of the 
equivalent of fifteen units of high school work is, 
with the qualifications hereafter mentioned, the 
standard requirement. It will not by itself secure 
admission. The general character, maturity, de- 
velopment, and intelligence of the student, measur- 
ed by his record of accomplishment in school and 
out, must be taken into account. 

The first step toward securing admission is to 
fill out and return one of the application blanks. 
This application, if carefully executed, gives a very 
good indication of a prospective student’s outlook 
and capability, and care should be taken in filling 
it out. In addition to this a short psychological 
test, and, when feasible, a personal interview with 
a representative of the College, are required of all 
students before acceptance. 

Only young men and women of high personal 
character, receptive intellect, and power of appli- 
cation, can hope successfully to complete the course 
at Antioch, and those who are not impelled by seri- 
ous and earnest motives are not encouraged to ap- 
ply for admission. 


» Failure to complete a high school course at once 
raises doubt as to a candidate’s fitness for college 
work, and only under exceptional circumstances is 
it possible to admit such persons. On the other 
hand, Antioch does not wish, by a rigidity of re- 
quirement, to exclude persons of unusual quality. 

Applicants with a record of unusual intelligence 
as expressed in high school work, or of social and 
industrial achievement and of high intelligence as 
evidenced in such record and by psychological test 
will be accepted with a waiver of formal require- 
ments, and enrolled during their first year as 
“special students,’ not candidates for a degree. 
Those who wish to proceed to the degree must re- 
move deficiencies by passing such tests as the 
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Offices of Counselor of Women 


Scholarship Committee shall decide upon in individ- 
ual cases, and upon the satisfactory completion of 
a year’s academic work of diploma grade may be 
enrolled as regular students. 

All applicants for admission must furnish an 
official transcript of both high school and college 
work. Such transcripts should show the total time 
devoted to each course and the final grades receiv- 
ed. Advanced standing will be granted on an equi- 
table basis. 

Students who register for admission a year or 
more in advance would do well to correspond with 
the College, so that the high school work may be 
coordinated with prospective work at Antioch. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


The cooperative course, as outlined in this an- 
nouncement, ordinarily requires six years for 
completion; but perhaps a third of the student body 
will be able to complete it in five years. Credit is 
given for work covered at other colleges to the 
extent of its actual worth in the judgment of the 
Scholarship Committee, and for experience acquir- 
ed during the part-time working periods. The 
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student may elect to devote his whole time to 
college work, ‘by alternation between groups of 
classes, instead of between economic work and 
school. The latter plan usually requires four years 
for graduation. 


Entrance requirements not fulfilled at the time of 
admission must be completed after entrance, and 
until they are removed the student is classed as a 
special student, and is not a candidate for a degree. 
In case more than one or two courses are to be 
made up, the work usually must be done in the 
Antioch School, which is associated with the 
College. 


Four degrees are offered: Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and Master 
of Science. The degrees of Bachelor and Master 
of Science may be taken in Natural Science, in 
Industrial Management, or in Engineering. 


The completion of satisfactory work in at least 
seventy-two courses is required for the bachelor’s 
degrees. Students shall be entitled to credit for 
the work in any course when they give definite 
evidence of having mastered its content, whether 
more or less time than is specified has been used 
in doing the work. A ‘“course’’ consists of the 
equivalent of nine hours’ work a week for a semes- 
ter of ten weeks, usually divided into three class- 
room hours and six laboratory or preparation 
hours. The ten weeks of scholastic work is in 
two five-week periods in alternation with five-week 
periods at supervised industrial work. 


For each year of satisfactory cooperative em- 
ployment under the supervision of the College, 
two “‘courses” of “‘industrial practice” are credited, ~ 
but not more than twelve such courses will be 
counted toward the degree. To obtain such credit, 
a student must make an orderly, responsible record 
“fon the job.” 

A student of the Antioch type attends college 
to prepare himself for life, and not to go through 
the process of acquiring the necessary credits for 
graduation. Any student, who shows by his general 
behavior that his dominant aim is the getting of 
credits, may be dropped, regardless of his average 
scholastic standing. The following statement in- 
dicates the general average of ability and ac- 
complishment required for a young man or woman 
to maintain the status of student at Antioch. 

To count towards the degree, a course must be 
carried with a minimum grade of D, but the general 
average of all courses shall be 3.2 points, computed - 
according to the following scale: 


A—5 points D—2 points 
B—4 points E—1 point 
C—23 points F—0 
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If a student is conditioned and fails to remove the 
condition, or if he fails and does not later carry 
the course successfully, he must include the 1 point 
or the zero point, as the case may be, in the calcula- 
tion of his final average, though such courses do 
not count toward the degree. If the condition is 
removed or the failed course later passed, the 
course shall count as 1 point less in the general 
average than the grade attained. An average of 
3.2 on all courses carried from entrance to any 
given date shall constitute “diploma grade,” as 
indicating that the student is maintaining the 
average grade required for the degree. 

Any student whose total cumulative standing 
from entrance remains below diploma grade for 
two consecutive semesters may be placed on pro- 
bation. ; 

Ordinarily a student must complete two years’ 
residence at Antioch on the cooperative plan, or: 
one year in the case of a full-time student, to be- 
come eligible for a bachelor’s degree. The 
master’s degree is conferred upon students who 
have completed twenty courses after receiving the 
bachelor’s degree. This may be done in two years 
on the cooperative plan. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


Since there is room for only a small part of those 
who request admission, that room must be reserved 
for students who come primarily because the 
College offers the kind of educational opportunity 
they desire. Students are not desired who choose 
Antioch rather than some other college primarily 
because of opportunity for self-support. On the 
other hand, if a student is made of the right 
stuff, the cost of attending college is materially 
‘reduced by the income from work on the coopera- 
tive plan. 

A student cannot expect entirely to pay his way 
at Antioch ‘during the early part of his college 
course. A few students meet all or nearly all 
their expenses during the first year, and an increas- 
ing number meet all expenses during the second 
and succeeding years. On the other hand, in sever- 
al cases students have been disappointed because 
they could not reach the degree of self-support 
expected. Sometimes of two students who have 
about the same income from cooperative work, one 
will almost entirely meet his year’s expenses, while 
the other will fail even to pay his board and other 
expenses during his working periods. A young man 
or woman who does supervised work for half time 
for six years, at the same time gaining technical 
knowledge of the industry at college, and also 
_ gaining a broad cultural foundation, has a valuable 
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preparation for economic independence. As stu- 
dents gain in maturity and responsibility through 
their college courses, they will take more and 
more economic responsibility. Some have already 
become small proprietors on their own account 
while still in college. Some are gaining experience 
which will fit them for responsible positions in retail 
selling, manufacturing, etc. As a rule, a boy enter- 
ing Antioch should have about $200.00 on his ar- 
rival in September at the beginning of his freshman 
year, with perhaps $100.00 more available for the 
second semester. For the second year $250.00 
should be available. Girls commonly require 
$100.00 a year more., Students of proved earning 
capacity and serious purpose may arrive with 
less than half that amount and be able to meet 
expenses, but the College gives them no assurance 
of being able to do so. Last fall a freshman girl 
arrived with $100.00, and is meeting the expenses 
of the year, and several boys are doing as well; 
but such cases are not representative. 


@ 


TYPICAL COURSES OF STUDY 


Introduction 


The policy of Antioch is to begin with general 
courses which are of universal value and required of 
all students, and then by the gradual introduction of 
technical and vocational courses to develop the 
special interests and abilities of the students as the 
years pass and they find themselves. Very gener- 
ally the students’ opinions of the callings they wish 
to pursue change during the first year or two as 
they become acquainted with the nature, oppor- 
tunity, and demands of different callings, and with 
their own possibilities. The courses are therefore 
so arranged that a student can change from any 
curriculum to any other during the first two years 
and, with a minimum loss, even after three years. 
The aim of Antioch is to help the student find him- 
‘ self and prepare himself for life. Courses of study 
are only a means to that end, and changes will be 
allowed, even after some specialized work has been 
done. "is 

The only variations in the freshman curriculum 
are as follows: two types of chemistry courses are 
provided, one consisting of a short general treat- 
ment for students who do not care to follow the 
subject further, the other being the first half of a 
two-year course in chemistry for those who wish to 
do more thorough work in that field. Courses in 
education are arranged for students who plan to 
teach. | 

In the second year the chief variations are for 
the purpose of including more mathematics for 
prospective engineers. In the following years 
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courses which prepare for various callings become 
more and more specialized. The cultural courses 
in the following outline of typical courses are re- 
quired of all students. Very little change is allow- 
ed unless the student has had the substantial 
equivalent of the required courses. Students 
admitted with college credits are in some instances 
allowed to substitute these for required courses. 


Certain typical courses of study have been out- 
lined for students intending to specialize in (1) 
preparation for graduate study for the professions; 
(2) business management; (3) home management; 
(4) education; and (5) engineering and architec- 
ture. Students wishing to specialize in lines allied 
to these will find opportunity to do so. 


Autonomous Courses 


Students desiring to follow some particular line 
of study further than is possible in the elemen- 
tary survey courses are given opportunity to do 
so by taking autonomous work. In general no 
student is allowed to take autonomous work in a 
department unless he has taken all introductory 
courses of the department, receiving in these 
courses an average grade of B. Freshmen are not 
ordinarily allowed to take autonomous courses. 


- Options 


From an analysis of the typical courses it will 
be seen that each student is allowed a number of 
courses as options. Most of these courses should 
be selected in the same general line of study, and 
- cannot. be spread out over the whole college cur- 
riculum. For instance, a student hoping to become 
a certified public accountant probably takes almost 
all of his options in the field of accounting; a 
student desiring to become a journalist takes as 
his options courses in word study, composition, lit- 
erature, and journalistic technic. 


GENERAL COURSE 


The following course is for students who are 
preparing for later graduate study or for the pro- 
fessions. Twelve of the options must be taken in 
a single field of study. 


First Year 


First Semester 
Li English Composition and Literature 
C1 Chemistry 
Mi Mathematics 
Edi College Aims 
F1 Personal Finance 
Hi Hygiene 
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Second Semester. 
APO Ne ie 
I1 Industrial Problems 
One Option 


Second Year 


First Semester. 
L3 = Literature 


Bl Biology 
Ed2 Scientific Method 
Pl Physics 


Foreign Language 
Second Semester. 

La BZ he 

I11 Industrial Relations 

Foreign Language 


Third Year 

First Semester. 
S1 Social Science 
El Earth Science 
Pll Psychology 
Foreign Language 
One Option 

Second Semester. 
S22 oe rie 
Foreign Language 
One Option 


Fourth Year 

First Semester. 
S38 Social Science 
I81 Legal Principles 
S11 Economics 
Two Options 

Second Semester. 
See 2 eS 2 
Two Options 


Fifth Year 
First Semester. 
S5 Social Science 
141 Administrative Organization 
Three Options 
Second Semester. 
S6, 142, F20 
Two Options 


Sixth Year 


First Semester. 
Ed5 Life Aims 
Pl11 Philosophy 
Three Options 

Second Semester, 
Ed6, Pl12 ~ 
Three Options 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


This course is designed for men and women who 
expect to go into business. Students are ad- 
vised to follow the cooperative plan for the full 
six years, taking their industrial work in some 
special line of business in which they are interest- 
ed. The optional courses should be chosen from 
the same special field. It is felt that this course af- 
fords an adequate foundation for work in bank- 
ing, retail and wholesale merchandising, insurance, 
- manufacturing, and accounting. 


First Year ° 


First Semester. 
L1 English Composition and Literature 
C1 Chemistry 
M1 Mathematics 
Edl College Aims 
Fi Personal Finance 
H1 Hygiene 

Second Semester. 
L2, C2, M2, H2 
Ii Industrial Problems 
F10 Accounting 


Second! Year 


First Semester. 
L3 Literature 


B1_ Biology 
Ed2 Scientific Method 
Pil -Physics 


F11 Accounting and Financial Administration 


Second Semester. 
14," B2; P2 
I11 Industrial Relations Problems 
F20. Financial Organization of Society 


Third Year 


First Semester. 
S1 Social Science 
El Earth Science 
Pll Psychology 
T1 Traffic and Distribution 
One Option 


Second Semester. 
Bowie. Fi2, 12 
One Option 


Fourth Year 


First Semester. 
S3 Social Sciencee 
131 Legal Principles 
S11 Economies 
Two Options 
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Second Semester. 
S4, 812,132 
121 Industrial Research 
One Option 


Fifth Year 


First Semester. 
S5 Social Science 
141 Administrative Organization 
Purl Purchasing 
Two Options 


Second Semester. 
56, 142 
Advil Advertising 
Two Options 


Sixth Year 


First Semester. 
Ed5 Life Aims 
Pl11 Philosophy 
Adv2 Publicity 
Two Options 

Second Semester. 
Ed6, P12, Adv3 
Two Options 


HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Women even more than men need training in 
administration and management. The husband may 
make a living by specialized work without great 
responsibility, but the wife must spend the income 
and manage the home. Managing ability in the 
home makes the difference between the household 
drudge and the woman who has leisure for varied 
interests. Woman’s administrative function as 
purveyor of food, clothing, household equipment, 
and in the intelligent operation of modern, home 
appliances, requires special training for success. 

The following course is offered for women stu- 
dents who, not having in mind a definite industrial 
or professional career, wish to combine with a full 
college course the training that will enable them 
to become effective home makers. It gives basic 
preparation also for professional work in the 
varied forms of institutional management. By a 
wise selection of optional courses the student may 
emphasize her particular line of interest. For 
some students it is advisable to spend at least one 
year in full-time academic work, perhaps with in- 
dustrial employment during the summer. 


First Year 
First Semester. 
L1 English Composition and Literature 
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C1 Chemistry 
Mi Mathematics 
Edi College Aims 
F1 Personal Finance 
Hi Hygiene 
Second Semester. 
L2, C2, M2, H2 
Ii Industrial Problems 
F2 Household Finance 


Second Year 


First Semester. 
L38 Literature 
Bl Biology 
Ed2_ Scientific Method 
Pl Physics - 
HE1 Food 
Second Semester. 
ra B2. HE2; P2 
I11 Industrial Relations Problems 


Third Year 

First Semester. 
S1 Social Science 
El Earth Science 
Pli Psychology 
HE11 Textiles and Sewing 
One Option 

Second Semester. 
$2, E2, Pl2 
HE12 
One Option 


Fourth Year 

First Semester. 
S3 Social Science 
131 Legal Principles 
S11 Economics 
HE21i House Planning 
One Option 

Second Semester. 
Sailor. pig, plse 
One Option 


Fifth Year 


First Semester. 
S5 Social Science 
141 Administrative Organization 
Three Options 

Second Semester. 
S6, 142 
F20 Financial Organization of Society 
Three Options 


Sixth Year 
First Semester. 
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Ed5 Life Aims 

Pl11 Philosophy 

Three Options 
Second Semester. 

Ed6, Pl12 

Three Options 


EDUCATION 


This course is planned for men and women who 
intend to do executive work in education, although 
the detailed technic of “how to teach” is given 
careful attention. Students must utilize optional 
courses for developing a major and a minor field of 
study in which they may begin their teaching. 

Most students in education are advised to take 
the full six years on the cooperative plan. For 
students who have had teaching experience or who 
are 1n their last two years of college work, coop- 
erative positions in school work can usually be 
obtained. Certain older students are sometimes 
advised to combine the fifth and sixth years, taking 
fifth year work with Division A, and sixth year 
work with Division B, thus shortening the time for 
a degree. This of course means that no industrial 
work or cooperative teaching can be done in that 
year. 


First Year 


First Semester. 


Li English Composition and Literature 
C1 Chemistry 
Mi Mathematics 
F1 Personal Finance 
Edl_ College Aims 
H1 Hygiene 
Second Semester. 
Ip25762,. M25" H2 
Ed11 Introduction to Study of Education 
I1 Industrial Problems 


Second Year 


First Semester. 
L3 Literature 


Bl _ Biology 
Ed2 Scientific Method 
P1_ Physies 

or 


C11 Qualitative Analysis 
Ed15 History of Education 
H3 Hygiene 

Second Semester. 
L4, B2, P2 or C12, Ed16, H4 
111 Industrial Relations 
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Third Year 
First Semester. 
Sl Social Science 
El Earth Science 
Ed12 Educational Methods 
Pll Psychology 
One Option 


Second Semester. 
S22 le 
Two Options 


Fourth Year 


First Semester. 
S38 Social Science 
Ed138 Educational Psychology 
I381 Legal Principles 
Two Options 


Second Semester. 
$4, 132 F 
Ed39 Classroom Methods in Special Subjects 
(including Rural Education and Physical Train- 
ing) 
Fifth Year 


First Semester. 
S5 Social Science 
Ed25 School Administration 
141 Administrative Organization 
Two Options 


Second Semester. 
S6, Ed26 
F20 Financial Organization of Society 
Two Options 


Sixth Year 


First Semester. 
Ed5 Life Aims 
Pl11 Philosophy 
Three Options 


Second Semester. 
Ed6, P112 
F20 Financial Organization 
Three Options 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 


The course is planned to give the fundamental 
principals of civil, mechanical, and electrical en- 
gineering, fitting a person to combine general bus- 
iness knowledge with a technical knowledge of one 
line of engineering. Options should be chosen with 
this end in view and should be in the same general 
line as is the student’s industrial work. Antioch 
does not undertake to give to students all the 
practical applications of engineering principles, 
leaving these to be learned during the periods in 
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industry or by graduate study at technical schools. 
Students who plan to follow this last procedure 
are advised to go into C Division for the last 
year, omitting the industrial work and shortening 
the time of the Antioch course by one year. In 
such cases they would take fifth year work with 
Division A and sixth year work with Division B. 

An Antioch student who wishes to become an 
arehitect should plan on taking two years at a 
School of Architecture after leaving Antioch. In 
most cases he would take not more than four years’ 
work at Antioch, his cooperative work being, in 
part at least, in the field of building and archi- 
tecture. 


First Year 


First Semester 
Li English Composition and Literature 
Ci Chemistry 
Mi Mathematics 
Edl College Aims 
F1 Personal Finance 
‘H1 Hygiene 

Second Semester. 
L2, C2, M2, H2 
I1_ Industrial Problems 
Enl Mechanical Drawing 

or : 

EKn12 Elementary Surveying 


Second Year 


First Semester. 
L383 Literature 
Ed2_ Scientific Method 
Pl Physics 
C11 Qualitative Analysis 
Ms3_ Differential Calculus 
En2 Mechanical Drawing 
Second Semester. 
L4, P2, C12, M4 
I11 Industrial Relations Problems 
En3 Mechanical Drawing or En5_ Structural 
Drawing 


Third Year 
First Semester. 
S1 Social Science 
Bl Biology 
P38 Physics (advanced) 
M5 Applied Mechanics 
M7 Calculus 
Second Semester. 
S2, B2, P4, M6, M8 


Fourth Year 
First Semester. 
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S38 Social Science 
I31 Legal Principles 
En21 Mechanics of Materials 
El Earth Science 
En17 Hydraulics 
Second Semester. 
S4, 182, En22, E2, En18 


Fifth Year 
First Semester. 
S11 Economies 
En31 Thermodynamics 
P5 Electricity 
141 Administrative Organization 
One Option 
Second Semester. 
S12, En82, P6 
-F20 Financial Organization of Society 
One Option 


Sixth Year 
First Semester. 
Ed5 Life Aims 
Pli1 Philosophy 
Three Options 
Second Semester. 
Ed6, Pl12 
I21 Industrial Research 
Two Options 
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OUTLINE OF COURSES BY DEPARTMENTS 


Starred courses, or their equivalent, are requir- 
ed of candidates for the bachelor’s degree. Elec- 
tive courses may be withdrawn if fewer than ten 
students register for them. 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


*F1—Personal Accounts and Finance 
Mr. Magruder, Mr. Horner, Miss Julia Turner. 
First Semester. 


This course deals with the elementary principles 
of accounting and financial administration, and 
touches on those phases of the subject with which 
each person must deal in his every day life. Such 
subjects as bookkeeping, accounting theory, budget- 
ing, commercial law, and other economic topics are 
briefly discussed to acquaint the student with this 
broad field. Each student will be required to make 
out a budget of his expenses and keep it through 


the year. No credit will be given until this book-~ 


is balanced and completed. Student espe books 
may be had at the bookstore. 


Text-book: McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, Part I. Practice sets are furnished as 
they become necessary. 


Required of freshmen. 


F2—Household Economics 
Miss Turner. 
(See Department of Household Economics. ) 


*F10—Accounting and Financial Administration 

Mr. Magruder. 

Second Semester. 

Course F10 is intended for those who will become 
executives. It shows how to set up standards by 
which to measure business results. The relation of. 
reports, records, standards, and procedure in busi- 
ness management is demonstrated. The needs and 
objects of administration standards, reports, and 
records, and the characteristic features of these re- 
ports, are studied. 

Text-book: McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, Part II. 


F11—-Accounting and! Financial Administration 
Mr. Magruder. 
First Semester. 
Continuation of F10. 
Text-book: McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, Part ITI. 
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F12—Theory and Practice of Accounting 
Mr. Magruder. 
Second Semester. ; 
F12 is intended especially for those who are 
preparing to be executives in business. 
Prerequisite: F11. 
Text-book: Kester, Vol. II. 


F13—Theory and Practice of Accounting 
Mr. Magruder. 
First Semester. 
Continuation of F12. 


Autonomous Courses 


tudents who are fitted for further work in ac- 
counting and financial administration and who wish 
to specialize in this field are encouraged to work 
with the instructors of the department in the study 
of such courses as will prepare them to become 
Certified Public Accountants. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 


Courses in this department are designed not only 
for the general student, but also for those who 
expect to do advanced work in the field of biology, 
or to study medicine. 


*B1—General Biology 
Mr. Inman and Mr. Nosker. 
First Semester. 


This course consists of two lectures a week (third 
at pleasure of instructor) and three to four hours’ 
laboratory work. _ 


The aim of the course is to give the student a 
bird’s-eye view of the plant and animal kingdoms, 
to create an interest in the laws and processes of 
life, and to bring to his attention some of the im- 
portant economic and social problems of biology 
which of necessity must be taken into account. 


Topics such as nutrition, metabolism, reproduc- 
tion, the origin and evolution of life, the cell and 
the cell theory, the laws of breeding and heredity, 
variation, survival of the fittest, genetics, and 
Mendelian phenomena are considered in_ the 
lectures. 

The economic importance of the various groups 
of plants and animals is emphasized throughout the 
course. 


In the laboratory type forms are studied with 
reference to structure, function, development, evo- 
lution and economic importance. A number of 
interesting physiological experiments are perform- 
ed. 


‘AT 


The work is supplemented by field trips. 
Prerequisite: one year of college chemistry. 


*B2—General Biology 
Second Semester. 
A continuation of Bl. 


Autonomous Courses 
Mr. Inman and Mr. Nosker. 
General Physiology. 
Comparative Anatomy of Vetebrates. 
Special and advanced work is encouraged in Bot- 


any and Zoology. Genetics, Plant Physiology, and 
Economic Biology may be studied. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry has come to play so important a part 
in our civilization that some acquaintance with it 
is a necessary part of a general education. Gener- 
al Chemistry Cl-a and C2-a and Inorganic Chemis- 
try Cl-e and C2-e, are intended to give the student 
an insight into this field of science. Students spe- 
cializing in chemistry, physics, engineering, nurs- 
ing, and home economics are advised to take at 
least two years of chemistry, including courses Cl-e, 
C2-e, and C11, C12. All other students are request- 
ed to take Cl-a, C2-a. 


C1-a—General Chemistry 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Edison. 
First Semester. 


This course is designed to be a cultural course 
and is required of all students except those spe- - 
cializing in engineering, medicine, nursing, home 
economics, and allied subjects. 


Three lectures, one quiz, and one three-hour lab- 
oratory period a week. 


Text-book: Holmes’s General Chemistry. 


C2-a—General Chemistry 
Second Semester. 
Continuation of Cl-a. 


C1-e—-Inorganic Chemistry 
' Mr. Adams and Mr. Edison. 
First Semester. 


This is a fundamental course in inorganic chem- 
istry, designed for students who expect to specialize 
in chemistry, engineering, medicine, nursing, home 
economics, and allied subjects. 

Two lectures, one recitation, and one three-hour 
laboratory period a week. - . 


Text-book: McPherson and Henderson’s College 
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Text in General Chemistry, and Laboratory Manual 
to accompany text. 


C2-e—Advanced Chemistry 
Second Semester. 
Continuation of Cl-e. 


C11—Advanced Inorganic Chemistry and’ Qualita- 
tive Analysis 


Mr. Edison and assistants. 
First Semester. 


A study of the properties of the more common 
metals and their alloys, and the systematic analysis 
of unknown solutions of increasing complexity con- 
taining these metals, followed by a brief introduc- 
tion to blowpipe analysis. 

The theories of solution, including ionization, 
chemical equilibrium, and solubility product, to- 
gether with a discussion of our present physical and 
chemical theories of the constitution of matter, are 
taken up in this course. 


Two lectures, one recitation, and two three-hour 
laboratory periods a week. 


Prerequisite: Inorganic Chemistry Cl-e, C2-e. 


Text-books: McPherson and Henderson’s Course 
in General Chemistry and Sneed’s Qualitative Chem- 
ical Analysis. 


C12—Advanced Inorganic Chemistry and Qual- 
itative Analysis 


Second Semester. 
Continuation of Cll. 


C13—Quantitative Analysis 
Mr. Edison and assistants. 
First Semester. 


The preparation of standard solutions and the 
analysis of simple salts, alloys, ores, ete., by the 
methods of acidimetry, alkalimetry, volumetric anal- 
ysis, are taken up in this course. The student is also 
trained in chemical calculation as applied to quan- 
titative analysis. 


One lecture and two three-hour laboratory periods 
a week. 


Prerequisites: Cll and C12. 

Text-books: Talbot’s Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis, and Well’s Chemical Arithmetic. 
C14—Quantitative Analysis 

Second Semester. 

Continuation of C13. 


C21-C22—Organic Chemistry 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Patterson. 
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First and Second Semesters. 


This course takes up the open-chain hydro-- 
carbons and their derivatives. ; 


Prerequisites: Cl-e, C2-e 
Three récitations and one three-hour laboratory 
period a week. 


Text-book: Norris’s Organic Chemistry, accom- 
panied by laboratory manual. 


C23-C24—Organic Chemistry 


Mr. Adams and Mr. Patterson. 
First and Second Semesters. 


This course is a continuation of Organie Chem- — 
istry C21-C22 and takes up the carbohydrates and 
cyclic compounds. 


C31-C32—Physical Chemistry 
Mr. Adams and assistants, 
First and Second Semesters. 


The gas laws, theories of solution, chemical equi- 
librium, chemical thermodynamics, electrolysis, elec- 
tromotive force, photo-chemistry, and atomic struc- 
ture are taken up. 


Three recitations a week. 
Prerequisites: C21-C22, P1-P2, M3-M4. 


Text-book: Getman’s Outlines of Theoretical 
Chemistry. 


C33-C34—Physical Chemistry 


First and Second Semesters. 
Continuation of C31-C32. 
This course is accompanied by laboratory work. 


Laboratory text: Davison and Van Klooster’s 
Laboratory Manual of Physical Chemistry. 


Note: Courses in Physical Chemistry alternate 
with courses in Organic Chemistry 


C41-C42—-Food Chemistry 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Patterson. 

First and Second Semesters. 

Three recitations and one three-hour laboratory 
period a week. 
C43-C44—Textile Chemistry 


Mr. Patterson and assistants. 
First and Second Semesters. 


C51-C52—-Industrial Chemistry 
Mr. Adams and assistants. 
First and Second Semesters. 


Prerequisite: C24. 
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6 
Autonomous Courses 


The following courses are autonomous and will 
be given to students showing initiative and ability 
in chemical work: 


History of Chemistry, Inorganic Preparations, 
Rapid Analysis, Household Chemistry, and Re- 
search. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Department of Education offers comprehen- 
sive training combined with practical experience for 
students wishing to fit themselves for active work 
as teachers and school administrators. The plan 
goes further than normal school training and in- 
volves full college work leading to a degree. On 
the other hand, it does not attempt advanced re- 
search or a wide variety of specialized courses such 
as are ordinarily furnished only by graduate schools 
of education in large universities. 

The location of Antioch College affords students 
easy first-hand contact with both city and rural 
school problems. The Antioch cooperative plan 
has implications of especial value for students of 
education. The work of the department is further 
strengthened by its relation to the Antioch 
School, the model and experimental school associat- 
ed with the College. For further statement about 
the Antioch School see page 99. 

Courses offered by the department include the 
educational subjects required by the Ohio school 
faw, which also fulfill the requirements for teach- 
ing in many other states. Graduates of Antioch 
College who have taken a minimum of thirty 
semester hours of properly selected courses in 
education receive without examination a provision- 
al high school certificate from the Department of 
Education of the State of Ohio. | Practice teaching 
is ordinarily arranged in connection with the five- 
week work periods of the cooperative plan. 


*Ed1—College Aims 

Mr. Morgan, Mr. Nash, Mr. Dawson, and others. 

First Semester. 

The object of this course is to acquaint the 
student with the aims and scope of a college educa- 
tion and help him make the mest effective 
use of his time at Antioch. All departments of 
the College take part in conducting the course. 
The subjects covered include a survey of world 
development and the place that an educated person 
should take in society; the ideals and aims of 
Antioch in fitting students for life; details of the 
Antioch plan, such as how to study, how to use the 
library, religious and social affairs, health and 
personal hygiene. 
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The course is conducted through lectures by 
various members of the faculty, and small group 
meetings with Mr. Dawson. Notes on lectures 
and prescribed reading are required. Weekly 
written reports are used to test the student’s abil- 
ity to accommodate himself to the college environ- 
ment. 


Required of freshmen. 


*Ed2—Scientific Method 


Mr. Morgan, Mr. English, Mr. Hourwich, Mr. 
Frayne, Mr. Swinnerton, and others. 


First Semester. 


The required courses in science are designed 
primarily to give the student an understanding of 
the results of science, or of the fundamental laws 
of nature. This course aims to call attention to 
the methods of scientific investigation as a basis 
both for further work in science and for wider ap- 
plication in politics, industry, and daily life. 

Required of sophomores. 


Ed11—Principles of Education 
Mr. Harap. 
First Semester. 


This course performs two functions. For the stu- 
dent of education it serves as an introduction to the 
subject. For the general student it presents such 
knowledge of current educational practice and 
problems as an intelligent citizen should have. It 
deals with education as directed human activity; 
its function as a great social institution; educative 
agencies in the community; the teacher and the 
school; the relation of education to politics and 
social progress; problems of present-day education 
and suggested solutions; teaching as a career. 


Ed12—Educational Methods 

Mrs. Everdell. 

Second Semester. : 

A study of school management, classroom 
control, student government, lesson planning, use 
of tests and supplementary material, projects, 
teaching how to study, educational measurements. 


Prerequisite: Ed11. 


Ed13——Educational Psychology 

Mr. English. 

First Semester. 

In education psychology has long found its 
most fruitful field of application. In this course, 
the essential basis for a study of child life is laid. 
Particular stress is placed upon the inherited fac- 
tors and upon the methods by which these can be 
controlled and modified. 
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Text-book: Averill’s Psychology for the Normal 
School. 


Edil4—Educational Psychology, Advanced 
Mr. English. 
Second Semester. 


This course is open to students who have had 
elementary courses in psychology and education. 
A wide range of reading is outlined, correspond- 
ing to the student’s interests and previous training. 
This is supplemented by written reports upon as- 
signed topics and by informal conferences with in~ 
structors. 


Not all of the following courses are given in any 
one college year. 
Ed15-Ed16—History of Education 

Mr. Weston. 

First and Second Semesters. 


Special emphasis is given to movements in 
American education which help the student to 
understand the educational problems of today. 


Ed17—Child Study 
Mr. Harap. 
First Semester. 


Physical and mental development in early 
childhood; child interests and behavior. 


Ed18—The Adolescent 
Mr. Harap. 
Second Semester. 


Physical and emotional development; interests 
and attitudes of the adolescent period; vocation- 
al guidance. 


Ed21—Kindergarten and Primary Methods 


Ed22—-Elementary School Methods and Problems 
Mrs. Everdell. 


Ed23—Junior High School Methods and Problems 
Mrs. Everdell. 


Ed24—-Senior High School Methods and Problems 
Mrs. Everdell. 


Ed2la, 22a, 23a, 24a—Observation and Practice 
Teaching courses relating to the courses in 
methods. 


Ed25-Ed26—-School Administration 
Mrs. Everdell. 


The legal status and organization of school 
systems; supervision and administration; school 
finance; school hygiene, including buildings, sanita- 
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tion, furniture, fire protection, recreation, and 
medical inspection; special schools; the relation 
of schools to the community. 


Ed27-Ed28—-The Curriculum 

General principles involved in curriculum mak- 
ing, examination of curricula of the past and 
present, and. investigation of the factors which 
indicate need of change. 


Ed29—Rural Education 
Mrs. Everdell. 


A study of rural life with special reference to 
education; supervision and administration of 
rural schools; the consolidated school. 
Ed39—Classroom Methods in Special Subjects (in- 
cluding Rural Education and Physical Training) 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Building upcn the foundations laid by the 
departments of mathematics, physics and chemis- 


College Homes 


try, the department of engineering attempts to 
give the student a basic knowledge and the applica- 
tion of fundamental physical laws in engineering. 

It is not attempted at Antioch to give specialized 
instruction in all branches of engineering. The 
student must learn on his cooperative job or later 
in actual practice much of the specialized technic 
of his profession. On the other hand, the depart- 
ment purposes to give students a solid foundation 
in the basic principles of engineering so that the 
mastery of particular applications will be easily 
accomplished when it is demanded. 

Engineering schools everywhere are arriving at 
the conviction that it is the fundamental training 
they give which most benefits the student in later 
years, and that they have gone too far in special- 
ized courses. 

The courses in engineering at Antioch have the 
same relation to that field as the other courses 
have to their respective fields. The primary aim 
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is to develop the ability for administration and 
management in the field of engineering, rather 
than to develop a highly specialized technical skill. 

Trained educators in the fields of civil engineer- 
ing, mechanical engineering, electricity, and 
chemistry, are available to help competent students 
go further along the line of their chosen profes- 
sion than is outlined in the particular courses. The 
work in this department includes also courses in 
architecture. 


En1—Mechanical Drawing 

Mr. Grandgent and Mr. Burgess. 

First Semester. 

This course is required of students who will 
specialize in engineering. It covers the use of 
instruments, scales, dimensions, lettering, projec- 
tions, laying out work, and drafting. 


En2——Continuation of Enl 
Second Semester. 


En3—Advanced Mechanical Drawing 

Mr. Grandgent and Mr. Burgess. 

First Semester. | 

This course is for students who will specialize 
in mechanical engineering. It includes elementary 
descriptive geometry, standard mechanical parts, 
machine drawing, and isometric drawing. 


En4—Continuation of En3 
Second Semester. 


En5—Structural Drawing 
Mr. Nash. 


Second Semester. 

A course for students in civil and mechanical en- 
gineering, designed to give some insight into the 
use of steel and concrete handbooks and experience 
in working out simple construction problems on the 
drafting board. 


En7-En8—Free-hand Drawing 

Mr. Grandgent. 

First and Second Semesters. 

Free-hand drawing is offered for students who 
have shown some aptitude in free-hand sketching, 
but who have had little formal training. Considera- 
tion is given to proportion, lettering, landscapes, 
drawing from casts and from life. Students who 
show proficiency in this work are offered an oppor- 
tunity to study with Mr. Grandgent in architectural 
work. 


En12—Elementary Surveying 
Mr. Jones. 


en 
on 


Seeond Semester. 


Theory and practice of plane surveying, includ- 
ing tape and transit work, leveling, traversing, sur- 
veying, computations, adjustments of instruments. 


En14—Railroad Surveying 
Mr. Jones. 
Second Semester. 


En16—Concrete 
Mr. Jones. 
Second Semester. 


An elementary discussion of the properties of 
concrete and the design of concrete structures. 


Ordinarily open only to students of civil or mech- 
anical engineering after the freshman year. 


En17-En18—Hydraulics 

Mr. Jones. 

First and Second Semesters. 

An introductory study of the mechanics and 
measurement of liquids. 

Open to qualified students in civil or mechanical 
engineering. 

Text-book: Daugherty’s Hydraulics. 


Autonomous Courses 


An opportunity is offered to competent students 
to extend their studies in the various fields of en- 
gineering by independent work, with the advice 
and oversight of the officials of the Morgan En- 
gineering Company and the engineering members 
of the Antioch faculty. 


En21—Mechanics of Materials 

Mr. Nash. 

First Semester. 

A study of the laws of beams, shafts, hoops, col- 
umns, and other shapes of wood, steel, and concrete. 


The course is open to properly qualified students 
of civil, mechanical, or electrical engineering. 


Prerequisite: M6. 


En22—Continuation of En21 
Second Semester. 


En31—Advanced Heat and Thermodynamics 
Mr. Frayne and Mr. Hourwich. 
First Semester. 


The course is a combined lecture and laboratory 
course. The physical properties of gases are 
studied with special reference to changes of 
state. The various heat cycles are discussed with 
reference to their application in compressors, gas 
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and steam engines, turbines, ete. A study of fuels 
and elementary principles of combustion and refrig- 
eration is included in the course. 


Supplementing the lecture and classroom work 
there is a four-hour laboratory period each week. 
The laboratory work consists largely of perform- 
ance testing of gas engines, steam engines, boilers, 
fuels, ete. 


Prerequisites: M6, P2, or equivalent. 
Open to students in Mechanical Engineering. 


En32—A Continuation of En31 
Second Semester. 


En41—Electricity 
Mr. Frayne. 
First Semester. 


This course is designed for students in electrical 
engineering and forms the basis for their later work, 
It consists of lectures, problem work, and laboratory 
work in the field of electrical measurements and 
electrical machinery. 


Prerequisites: P2 and M6 or equivalents. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


GERMAN 


FLi-FL2—First Year 
Mr. Dawson. 
First and Second Semesters. 


A course in beginning German. It is intended 
to lay the general foundation for any desired course 
of literary or technical German. 


FLla—Beginning Course 
Mr. Dawson. 
Second Semester. 


FL3-FL4—Second Year German 
Mr. Dawson. } 
First and Second Semesters. 


Grammar review, reading of easy stories, com- 
edies, history, biography, ete. German composition 
and conversation based on reading material. 


FL5-FL6—tThird Year German 
Mr. Dawson. 


First and Second Semesters. 


German Composition, instruction in grammar and 
extensive reading of German literature, selected ac- 
cording to the needs and desires of the students. 


Autonomous Courses 


In addition to the courses described above auton- 
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omous courses are provided for advanced students 
who wish to do extended reading. Students de- 
siring special practice in the reading of technical 
German work with Mr. Patterson; all others with 
Mr. Dawson. | 


FRENCH 


FL11—First Year 
Mr. Bartlett. 
First Semester. 


Conversation and composition based on text. In- 
troductory lessons on French verbs especially pre- 
pared for the college classes by Mr. Bartlett. 


Reader: Aldrich and Foster. 


FL12—Continuation of FL11 
Second Semester. 
Composition and class conversation based on 
reader. 
Reader: Le Beau Pays de France (Spink). 
Grammar: Fraser and Squair, Part I. 


FL13—Second Year 
Mr. Bartlett. 
First Semester. 


Easy modern authors as outside reading, with 
original oral or written reports in French, as well 
as paraphrasing and outlining of simple dramas and 
poems in French. 


Fraser and Squair, Parts II and III. 
Le Voyage M. Perrichon, as class reading. 


FL14—Continuation of FL13 
Second Semester. 
Dumas’ Les Trois Mousquetaires. 


FL15—Third Year 

Mr. Bartlett. 

First Semester. 

Chardenal’s French Exercises for Advanced Pu- 
pils, for composition. 

Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet, as class reading. 


Selected short stories from modern authors for 
outside reading; with a study of the various prose 
schools of French literature of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Reports in French on the 
authors read, 


FL16—Continuation of FL15 
Second Semester. 


Le Barbier de Seville (Beaumarchais), L’Expedi- 
tion de Bonaparte en Egypt (Thiers). Original 
composition on various subjects, especially those 
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pertaining to questions brought up by Thiers. 


FL17—Fourth Year 

Miss Parkhurst 

First Semester. 

Study of present day French authors and schools 
of literature, with collateral reading of such men 
as France, Doumic, Samain, Felix Weil, Hervieu. 
Oral and written criticism of the selections read. 


FL18—Continuation of FL17 
Second Semester. 
Historical study of French grammar. 


SPANISH 


FL21-FL22—Elementary Spanish 
Mr. Pardina. 
First and Second Semesters. 
A course in beginning Spanish. 


FL23-FL24—-Spanish Literature 
Mr. Pardina. 
First and Second Semesters. 


A course for students who are competent to take 
advanced Spanish literature and composition. 


CHINESE 


FL31-FL32—Elementary Chinese 
Mr. Ho. 
First and Second Semesters. 


These courses give students who expect to be in- 
terested in work in the Orient a chance to begin 
acquaintance with the Chinese language. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


The object of the work in the department of 
geology is to acquaint the student with the origin, 
history, nature of the earth, and its place in the 
universe. The department endeavors to combine 
the subject matter of the closely allied sciences of 
geology, geography, climatology, and astronomy in 
its elementary course. Thus the origin, geological 
history, and the present status of the earth are 
given logical and connected study. The aim of 
instruction, particularly in the first course, is to 
achieve a point of view, rather than to impart in- 
formation solely. 

The facilities which are available for the teaching. 
of earth science include not only an adequately 
equipped laboratory, but also a local field illustra- 
ting many phases of geology. The valleys of the 
Yellow Springs Creek and the Little Miami River 
contain both chalybeate and travertine springs as 
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well as varied erosion forms. The rocks of the 
Niagara, Brassfield, and upper Ordovician forma- 
tions are exposed within short distances of the 
College. Fossils are plentiful in this part of the 
geologic section. Glacial features in a variety of 
forms are found in the vicinity. 


Gi—General Earth Science 
Mr. Swinnerton and assistants. 
First Semester. 


Course G1 introduces the student to the subjects 
of physical geology and physical geography. It 
deals with the materials and structure of the earth, 
and the processes which are constantly changing 
the face of the earth. 


Lectures and required reading are supplemented 
by laboratory work, in which the most important 
rocks and rock-forming minerals are identified, 
and a variety of drainage, coastal, and mountain 
features is studied by means of topographic maps. 
Supervised field study forms an important part of 
the course both in training the student to observe 
and in illustrating the methods of collecting ge- 
ological data. 


Two lectures a week. Laboratory and field work. 


Prerequisites: Courses Bl and Cl, or equiva- 
lents, taken previously or simultaneously with Earth 
Science. . 


G2—Continuation of Gl 
Second Semester. 


Course G2 includes a brief study of descriptive 
astronomy: the movements of the earth, the place 
of the earth in the solar system, the planets, stars, 
and nebulae; and a discussion of the modern concep- 
tions of the structure of the universe. | 


The material presented in G1 and in the first part 
of G2 forms the basis for a consideration of the 
more important theories of the origin of the solar 
system, for the study of the evolution of continents 
and mountains, and for the discussion of organic 
evolution from the geological and the paleontologic- 
al points of view. 


Autonomous Courses 


G11—Regional Geology of North America. 

Mr. Swinnerton. 

First Semester. 

The course deals with a descriptive study from 
the original literature (so far as available) of 
the principal geological provinces of North America 
with the aim in view of interpreting the facts so 
derived in a connected geological history. 


One conference a week, laboratory and field 
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work, assigned reading, and special reports. 
Prerequisites: Gl and G2. 


Gie-Continnation of Gll 
Second Semester. 


Course 12 continues the study of the geological 
provinces of North America. In so far as time 
allows the general outlines of the geology of the 
other continental masses will be described. 


Students properly qualified may pursue advanced 
work in a variety of fields of study other than that 
outlined in G11 and G12. Facilities are available 
for supervised laboratory, library, and, in most 
eases, field study in physiography, stratigraphy, 
structural and dynamical geology, mineralogy, 
petrography, paleoclimatology, physical and _ eco- 
nomic geography. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Miss Julia Turner, Miss Greene, Miss Craven, 
and assistants. 

The aim of instruction in household economics 
is to teach the fundamentals of the science and to 


Demonstration of 1923 Kitchen 


train for home and institutional management, for 
teaching, and for industrial positions. 

Part of the instruction given in other institutions 
in classroom and laboratory is received at Antioch 
by way of paid work in kitchen, dormitory, shop, 
and office. Under present industrial conditions 
girls cannot expect to earn more than living ex- 
penses in the cooperative work, but they acquire 
information and much valuable knowledge through 
this experience. All employes in the dining hall 
and dormitories are supervised by the department, 
and the work is planned to serve an educational end 
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as well as to enable students to earn money. Living 
conditions at the College offer students of house- 
hold management unusual opportunities for the 
development of taste, skill, versatility, and judg: 
ment. Excellent positions in teaching and in in- 
dustry are open to mature students who have had 
sufficient training to carry responsibility. 

In addition to the courses listed below, individual 
or group work is planned to meet the need of ad- 
vanced students, both men and women; for example, 
of boys whose cooperative work is handling food or 
textiles. The field covered by the department is so 
broad that instructors in other departments assist 
in giving the various courses. 


F2—Household Finance 


This course considers the problem of spending 
the income and the responsibility of the consumer 
for economic conditions. 


Prerequisite: F1. 


HE1-HE2—Food. Elementary Course in Nutrition 
and Cookery 

The object of this course is to give young women 
a basic knowledge of the nutritive value of foods. 
It includes the choice, preparation, and serving 
of the common types of food. 


Prerequisite: C1, C2. 


HE3-HE4—Continuation of HE1-HE2 


Further study of nutrition, special diets, cookery, 
or of those subjects that meet the needs of the class. 


Prerequisites: HE2, Bi-B2. 


HE11-HE12—tTextiles, Sewing, Principles of Gar- 
ment Design and Construction. 


HE1i4—Garment Making. Advanced Course 
Prerequisite: HE11, HE12. 


Not all the following courses are given in any 
one year. 


HE18.—Home Nursing and Child Care 
Prerequisites: HE1, HE2, Bl, B2. 

HE21-HE22—Elementary Course in House Plan- 
ning, Building and Furnishing 


HE23-HE24—Institutional Management 


This course is for students doing cooperative 
work in the dining hall, dormitories, or in other 
institutions. 


HE31-HE32—Methods of Teaching Home Econom- 


ics. 


C41-C42—-Household Chemistry (See page 50) 
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C43-C44—Textile Chemistry (See page 50) 
Prerequisite: C3-C4. 


DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


It is the function of this department to inform 
students as to the principles of personal hygiene, 
to impress upon them the value of physical health, 
to discover and classify their physical defects or 
weak points, and to offer a rational program of 
exercise designed to correct their defects and build 
up strong men and women. 

Every student is given a physical examina- 
tion and strength test in the fall. Thereafter a 
close watch is kept of the student’s general health 
and physical development. This work is done by 
the school physician, the physical director, and 
assistants. 

The department confers (on special problems) 
with the other college departments whenever 
questions of health and personal history are in- 
volved. 


H1—Hygiene and Physical Education 
Dr. Earp, Mr. Prugh, Miss Hansen. 


Tuesdays and Thursdays at ten o’clock all stu- 
dents meet for a half-hour lecture by Dr. Earps on 
subjects of personal and public hygiene. 


In addition to these lectures all students in col- 
lege are required to take three hours a week of 
physical exercise under the general direction of Mr. 
Prugh. If the student’s physical examination shows 
postural defects this exercise may take the form of 
corrective and setting-up exercises. Otherwise 
much latitude is allowed in choice of games, sports, 
and gymnasium exercises. Students are advised to 
take two hours of exercise above the three that are 
required. 

The physical education for women is under the 
direct supervision of Miss Hansen and is similar to 
the course for men. It is the aim to give special at- 
tention to common physical defects, especially to 
faulty posture, and to produce a condition of vigor- 
ous health and proper health habits. 

Field hockey, tennis, baseball, volley ball, basket- 
ball, archery, horseshoe pitching, hiking, and riding 
form a large part of the outdoor work. The wom- 
en’s basket-ball team, as well as women’s tennis 
teams, represent the College in competition with 
other colleges. 


H11—tTheory and Practice of Physical Training in 
School 
Mr. Prugh. 
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First Semester, for men. 
Second Semester, for women. 


This course is offered to meet the needs of in- 
structors and directors of physical education. A 
study is made of the aims of physical education, of 
its relation to education in general, of the various 
types of physical training activities, the selection 
of material, program construction, the organiza- 
tion and administration of the gymnasium. 


H12—Theory and Practice of Coaching 


Mr. Prugh. 
Second Semester, for men. 


Instruction and practice in the principles and — 
technic of football, basket-ball, and _ baseball. 
This course presents modern methods of coaching 
and training, study of rules, duties of officials, 
blackboard work, and practice demonstration. It 
is designed for men who expect to coach the major 
sports in schools and colleges. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


This department has general supervision over the 
industrial work of the Antioch students. 

In so far as possible, it places Antioch students, 
both men and women, in industrial work that is 
best suited to their individual needs and wishes. 
It maintains an advisory supervision over the work ° 
and the progress of the students, and in coopera- 
tion with their employers guides them in the per- 
sonal problems arising from their contacts with in- 
dustry. 

The department also has general supervision over 
the courses in business administration, advertising, 
salesmanship, purchasing, personnel relations, in- 
dustrial research, traffic, and distribution. These 
courses are designed to be coordinated so as to 
give the student a well balanced knowledge of busi- 
ness problems and some power in their solution. 


*I1—Industrial Problems 


Mr. Hourwich, Mr. Mathewson, Mr. Young, and 
a non-resident lecturer. 


Second Semester. 


The course is designed as an introduction to in- 
dustry for freshmen. It is aimed to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the industrial organization of modern 
society. The following subjects are covered by 
lectures, reading, papers, and discussion groups: 
the growth of industry; functional organization of a 
modern factory, involving purchasing, sales, man- 
ufacturing, cost systems, scientific management, in- 
dustrial relations, women in industry, graphic con- 
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trol, research, corporation finance, the training of 
a business man. 

Text-book: The Administration of Industrial 
Enterprises, by Edward D. Jones. Selected read- 
ing from the following sources: The Principles of 
Scientific Management, by F. W. Taylor; Scientific 
Management and Labor, by R. F. Hoxie; The Organ- 
ization of Scientific and Industrial Research, by C. 
E. K. Mees; Personnel Administration, by Tead and 
Metcalf. 


*111—Industrial Relations Problems 
Mr. Mathewson and Mr. Young. 
Second Semester. 


An analysis of modern industrial relations prob- 
lems and a study of best practice in solving them, 
involving such phases of industrial relations work 
as: 


(a) Employment methods: theory and practice 
in the operation of a functionalized employment 
department and its relation to other departments. 


(b) Working conditions: study of problems of 
safety, sanitation, plant layout and equipment, 
transportation, and the effect of such conditions 
upon employes and upon production. 


(c) Wages and incentive: study of various types 
of wage systems, savings and insurance plans, and 
pension systems. 

(d) Industrial education and training: methods 
of training the manual worker; Americanization, 
extension classes, foreman’s meetings; the value of 
industrial education to employer and employe. 

(e) Research and legislation: technical analysis 
as applied to personnel questions; tests, labor le- 
gislation, workmen’s compensation. 

(f) Joint relations: surveys of service activities 
along lines of social interest, recreation, housing; 
company publications, shop committees and employe 
representation. 

Accepted practice as illustrated by the policies 
and methods of leading industrial concerns is anal- 
ysed from the standpoint of its fundamental sound- 
ness and its success in actually solving the problems 
which it is designed to meet. 

Prerequisite: I1 or an equivalent. 


*112—-A Continuation of I11 
Second Semester. 


*J721—Industrial Research 

Mr. Hourwich. 

Second Semester. 

The following subjects are covered: the relation 
of science to industry, short history of scientific ad- 
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,ance, experimental method, the analysis of future 
possibilities and problems as the basis for industrial 
policy, statistical method as an aid to research, the 
conduct of research investigation, laboratory prob- 
lems of organization, personnel, report preparation 
and administration, economic value of research, re- 
search agencies, the interrelation of research, goy- 
ernment, society, the engineer, and the scientist. 


Prerequisites: I1, I11, Cl, Pl. 


141—-Administrative Organization 

First Semester. 

An introduction to management engineering and 
administrative organization through assigned read- 
ing and discussion of standard works on this subject. 
Only students engaged in cooperative employment 
are eligible, since papers are prepared at frequent 
intervals on various aspects of the management of 
industrial enterprises in actual operation. 

Text-books: The Harvard Business Studies and 
other representative business series. 


*T 1—Traffic and Distribution 

First Semester. 

Designed to furnish the student with an under- 
standing of the earth from the standpoint of its util- 
ity to mankind, this course covers, first, a compre- 
hensive survey of the geographic factors behind the 
principal industries of the world; second, a study 
of the land and water transportation and distri- 
bution of the major commodities of world com- 
merce, Some attention is also given to marketing 
methods, particularly as regards agricultural prod- 
ucts. Stress is laid on the development of rail 
transport on the North American continent. The 
elements of ocean trade and transport embrace 
types of ships, ports and terminals, rate making, 
traffic pools and combinations. 


Lectures, group discussion, and special topics. 
Prerequisites: S11 and 812 or equivalent. 


T2—A Continuation of T1 

Second Semester. 

A study of foreign and domestic shipping prob- 
lems in packing, routing, and tracing in large organ- 
izations. 

A1-A2—Advertising and Merchandising 

First and Second Semesters. 

This course takes up the fundamental principles 
of advertising—mass psychology and selling appeal. 
Elements of copy and layout are considered. A 
short study is made of mediums, engraving, and 
display. Discussions are held of advertising cam- 
paigns with analysis of reasons for success or fail- 
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ure. The merchandising of a product from raw 
material to ultimate customer, including the rela- 
tion between advertising and sales policy, is worked 
out. Retail salesmanship and specialty salesman- 
ship are studied. 


Lectures, class discussions, and collateral reading. 


*Purl-Pur2—Elements of Purchasing 
First and Second Semesters. 
Mr. Osborn. 


This course is designed to give the student an in- 
sight into the ordinary purchasing department of a 
large industry and the organization of such a de- 
partment so as to give service to the small concern. 
A study is also made of good purchasing methods 
in several staple industries. 


131-I132—Legal Principles 
First and Second Semesters. 
Mr. Schnacke. 


The underlying spirit and principles of the legal 
restraints of modern society, the legal principles 
involved in the transfer of property, contractual! 
relationships, labor legislation, and ordinary com- 
mercial instruments are approached through a short 
study of the evolution of the common law. The 
status at law of individuals, groups, partnerships 
and corporations—their rights and responsibilities 
—is developed by the consideration of specific cases, 
The structure of the American legal system is 
compared with that of other countries. 


The case system is used, supplemented by lectures 
and readings, 


DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE AND 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The aims of instruction in this department are: 
(1) to develop the command of English as a means 
of spoken and written expression for social, busi- 
ness, and professional purposes; (2) to cultivate a 
taste for reading the best products of English and 
American authors and to place behind these authors 
an appropriate background of cultural history; (3) ° 
to interpret and correlate, by means of imaginative 
literature, the student’s work in several fields— 
science, philosophy, economics, history, and ian- 
guages, so that all studies may be integrated. 


*L1—English Composition 
Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Booth, and others. 
First Semester. 


The structure of compositions, paragraphs, and 
sentences; good use; the priciples of clearness and 
force; vocabulary-building; the forms of social and 
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business correspondence; reading and analysis of 


selections of the best journalistic and eras prose 


of the present time. 


Weekly themes and exercises in rhetorical an- 
alysis; lectures and conferences. 


Text-books: Cunliffe & Lomer’s Writing of To- 
day, Lewis, Manchester & Scott’s English Composi- 
tion for College Students. Reference books: Bar- 
rett Wendell’s English Composition, Greever & 
Jones’s Century Handbook of Writing. 


*L2—-English Composition 
Mr. Gibbs, Mrs. Booth, and others. 
Second Semester. 


A continuation of the work of the first semester 
(L1), with the addition of a study of representative 
essays of the present time. 


*L3—English and American Literature 
Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Bartlett. 
First Semester. 


A study of selected writings by Gray, Cowper, 
Burns, Burke, Paine, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
others, for the purpose of illustrating the develop- 
ment of democratic ideas and sentiments in the 
period from 1750 to 1800. 


Weekly reports and themes on assigned readings, 
lectures, and recitations. 


Text-book: Greenlaw & MHanford’s The Great 
Tradition. 


*L4—English and American Literature 
Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Bartlett, Mrs. Booth. 
Second Semester. 


A vontinuation of L3: study of selections from 
the major English and American authors of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth centuries. 


L7-L8—Word Study 
Mr. Johnson. 
First and Second Semesters. 


The early periods in this course are used for 
-lectures on the fundamental matters with which 
systematic word-study is concerned, such as the type 
of available word-books, the extant dictionaries and 
their characteristics, certain notable statements re- 
specting vocabulary, the nature of verbal expression 
and verbal memory, the relation of concept and 
symbol, and the manner in which this relation may 
be utilized to increase both thought and the means 
of its communication. This part of the course con- 
cludes with the specific depiction of several modes 
of classifying words. 

There is next a progressive application of these 
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modes to the building of a vocabulary chosen from 
all the fields of knowledge. This building of voca- 
bulary includes drill on auxiliary lists of Greek, 
Latin, Anglo Saxon, and other words, as a basis of 
English. Discrimination between synonymous 
words, and others, is carried on concurrently with 
the study of etymologies. <A thoroughgoing use is 
made of the principle of association, to increase 
perception and to facilitate memory. Preference 
in choosing the. vocabulary is given to inclusive 
words, such as names of science, modes of conduct, 
points of view, occupations, and other terms of rich 
connotation, in the belief that such words should 
be in the minimum vocabulary of an educated per- 
son and should be acquired methodically. 
Lx—English Composition 

Mr. Johnson. 

First and Second Semesters. 

This course is required of students whose written 
and spoken English—as represented in their en- 
trance papers and examinations, or as found in their 
speech or writing at any stage of their college 
careers—falls below the standard of correctness set 
by the institution. Such students take this course 
without college credit as a special drill in English 
composition. Instruction is given individually and 
in small groups. 

Text-book: Greever & Jones’s Century Hand- 
book of Writing. 

L13-L14—-Recent Dramatic Literature 

Mr. Gibbs. 

First and Second Semesters. 

A study of selected plays of Ibsen, Hauptman, 
Maeterlinck, Rostand, Brieux, Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Synge, W. V. Moody, Charles Rann Kennedy, and 
others. 

Lectures, reports, themes, and reference reading. 

Reference books: Chandler’s Aspects of Modern 
Drama, B. H. Clark’s The Continental Drama of 
Today, E. E. Hale’s Dramatists of Today, Richard 
Burton’s The New American Drama, Cornelius 
Weygandt’s Irish Plays and Playwrights. 


Prerequisites: L3-L4 or an equivalent. 


L9-L10—Shakspere 
Mr. Gibbs. 
First and Second Semesters. 


A study of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard III, Twelfth Night, and Henry 
IV, Part I, (first semester); and of Hamlet, Lear, 
Othello, and Macbeth (second semester). 


Lectures, themes, and recitations, 


Prerequisites: L3-L4 or an equivalent. 
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L15—Social Forces in English Literature, 1832- 
1890 


Miss Greene. 
First Semester. 


A study of the more important poets and prose 
writers of the nineteenth century with especial 
reference to their ethical and social ideas. 


Prerequisites: L3-L4 or an equivalent. 


L17-L18—Journalism 
Miss Lingafelt. 
First and Second Semesters. 


This course treats of the functions, ethics, and 
scope of journalism. The publications of the An- 
tioch Press, including the Yellow Springs News, 
the Bath Township Herald, and the Antiochian 
serve as a laboratory for the course. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


On registration day all freshman mathematics 
students take a preliminary classifying examina- 
tion in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry to de- 
termine the group in which their native ability 
and scholastic training place them. They will be 
assigned to Mx or M1, section A, B, GC, D, or E, 
according to the results of the test. This placing 
test must be taken by every freshman. 


Mx—General Mathematics 
Mrs. Everdell. 
First and Second Semesters. 


This is a sub-freshman course, and if taken only 
one semester receives no college credit. It reviews 
the chief topic in high school algebra and geom- 
etry, and aims at making the student who is poorly - 
prepared in these subjects ready for the regular 
freshman work. During the second semester this 
course merges into the field of M1, and emphasis 
is laid on the function idea and its representation 
by formulas and graphs and the uses of these in 
business, statistics, and science. Students complet- 
ing satisfactorily the second semester receive credit 
for M1. 


*M1—Introduction to Mathematical Analysis 

Mr. Nordgaard, Mr. Prugh, Mrs. Everdell. 

First Semester. 

Students in this course are assigned to sections 
A, B, C, D, or E, according to their native ability 
and preparation. 

The subjects usually designated as college al- 
gebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry, and math- 
ematical analysis cover four semesters. The first 
two semesters, M1 and M2, embrace only such 
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topics as every college graduate should know; third 
and fourth semesters, M3 and M4, are for engineer- 
ing students and other students who show special 
aptitude for mathematics. These students, together 
with the engineers, are placed in a separate group 
throughout the four semesters. 

Topics of study are: functions and their ex- 
pressions in formulas and graphs; the uses of 
graphs and formulas in business, statistics, and 
science; the limit idea and elementary differentia- 
tion; problems of maxima and minima solved both 
graphically and analytically. 


*“M2—Introduction to Mathematical Analysis 
(continued) 


Mr. Nordgaard, Mr. Prugh. 
Second Semester. 


The class is redivided into sections, depending on 
the grade of work done in the first semester. 

Topics: Simple integration, trigonometric func- 
tions, rectangular coordinates, solution of equa- 
tions. 


M3—Introduction to Mathematical Analysi 
(continued ) . 


Mr. Nordgaard. 
First Semester. 


Topics: Exponential functions, polar coordi- 
nates, trigonometric analysis, the definite integral. 


M4—Introduction to Mathematical Analysis 
(continued ) 


Mr. Nordgaard. 
Second Semester. 


Topics: Complex numbers, progressions and 
series, permutations and combinations, probability. 


M5-M6—Applied Mechanics 

Mr. Nordgaard. 

First and Second Semesters. 

This course is primarily for engineering students 
and others interested in applied mathematics. 

Since M5 is a prerequisite for the course in 
strength of materials, engineering students will take 
it simultaneously with M3 and M4; others will find 
it economy of effort to take it after the completion 
of M3 and M4. 


Autonomous Courses 


Students showing good ability in mathematics are 
allowed to register for courses mentioned below, 
and are encouraged to do so. The students in M7, 
M8, M9, M10, will meet three times a week for 
lectures and recitations; but a large proportion of 
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their work will consist in developing and solving in- 
dividual problems and projects autonomously. 


M7-M8—Advanced Calculus and Differential Equa- 
tions 
Mr. Nordgaard. 
First and Second Semesters. 
Topics: Series, expansion of functions, multiple 
and approximate integrations, and the principal 
types of ordinary differential equations. 


M9-M10—Mathematical Theory and Investment 

Mr. Nordgaard. 

First and Second Semesters. 

This course deals with the use of graphs, series, 
logarithms, exponentials, permutations and combi- 
nations, and progressions in the problems of inter- 
est, annuities, bonds, sinking funds, and amortiza- 
tions of debts, and shows the application of the 
theory of probability to problems of life insurance. 

Prerequisites: M1-M2, F1-F2. 


M11—History of Mathematics 
Mr. Nordgaard: 
Either Semester. 
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This course is given entirely by conferences and 
reports. 
Prerequisites: M3-M4. 


DEPARTMENT OF .PHYSICS 


In the general course in physics required of all 
students the department endeavors to present the 
general features of physical science as they are 
understood today. A knowledge of trigometry is 
required, although mathematical analysis is reduced 
to an absolute minimum. However, in order suc- 
cessfully to apply formulae to the solution of 
problems a thorough knowledge of algebra is in- 
dispensable. 

Beginning with 1923-1924 the general physics 
class will be divided into two sections. One 
section will consist of those who desire only a 
general view of the subject, the other section com- 
prising those desirous of proceeding further with 
physics or of entering some engineering profession, 

Advanced courses in heat, electricity, and magnet- 
ism will be given to students desirous of taking such 
work. In addition autonomous courses in radio and 
electrical measurements are offered. 


*P1-a—General Physics 
Mr. Frayne and assistants. 
First Semester. 
Mechanics of solids and fluids, gravitation prop- 
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erties of matter, wave motion, and sound. Three 
recitations a week and one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


Prerequisite: M1. 
Text-book: Spinney’s College Physics. 


*P2-a—General Physics 

Continuation of Pl-a 

Second Semester. 

Heat, including thermometry, calorimetry, change 
of state and thermodynamics. Electrostatics, ele- 


mentary electricity and magnetism, and geometrical 
optics. 


P1-e—General Physics 
Mr. Frayne and assistants. 
First Semester. 
Mechanics, including statics, kinetics and dynam- 


ics of rigid bodies. Mechanics of fluids, proper- 
ties of matter, elasticity. 


Three recitations and one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


For technical students. 


P2-e—General Physics 
Second Semester. 
Continuation of Pl-e. 


Wave-motion, sound, heat and thermodynamics, 
pyrometry, and thermometry. 


P3-P4—General Physics 
First and Second Semesters. 


Continuation of Pl-e-P2-e, to be given in 1924- 
1925. 


P5-P6—Electricity and Magnetism 

Mr. Frayne. 

First and Second Semesters. 

This course comprises a systematic study of 
electrostatic and electromagnetic phenomena. The 
fundamentals of electrical engineering, alternating’ 
currents and radio transmission will be studied in 
detail. Laboratory work will consist of calibration 
of ammeters and voltmeters, use of potentiometers 
for e.-m.-f. and conductive measurements. Deter- 
minations of inductance, capacity, and iron-core 
losses, will also be made in the course of the year. 

Three recitations and two two-hour laboratory 
periods a week. 

Text-book: Brooks and Poyser’s Electricity and 
Magnetism. 


P7-P8—Household Physics 
Mr. Frayne. 
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First and Second Semesters. 

This course will be of interest to those who desire 
a knowledge of physics that will serve for general 
and domestic purposes. 

Three recitations a week. 

Prerequisites: HE1-HE2. 

Text-book: Lynde’s Household Physics. 


Autonomous Courses 


In addition to the above listed courses, auton- 
omous laboratory and reading courses in advanced 
heat, optics, and radio will be offered. A com- 
plete radio broadcasting station and auxiliary equip- 
ment are used by advanced students for instruction- 
al work. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


*PL1-PL2—General Psychology 
Mr. English and assistants. 
First and Second Semesters. 


This is an introductory course and is conducted 
by lectures, conferences, and demonstrations. It 
aims to inform the student in regard to the funda- 
mental principles underlying the subject, in what 
direction the chief problems lie, how a trained 
psychologist approaches such problems, and how te 
find dependable information. The applications of 
psychology are touched on incidentally, but the 
chief stress is on those parts of psychological theory 
which are most fruitful for the interpretation of 
human conduct in its socially important aspects. 

Prerequisites: B2 and (except by permission of 
instructor) two years of college work. 

Text-books: Woodworth’s Psychology, A Study 
of Mental Life, and English’s The Dynamics of 
Individual and Social Psychology. 


ED13—Educational Psychology 
(See Department of Education.) 


*PL11-PL12—Problems of Philosophy 
Mr. Weston. 
First and Second Semesters. 


An introductory course surveying the chief prob- 
lems of philosophy from the period of Grecian 
philosophy to the present time, with special em- 
phasis upon the development of philosophy in the 
last half century. Some of the problems are: the 
nature of reality; the origin, extent, and conditions 
of human knowledge; the interrelation of mind and 
body; the nature of truth; the relation of philosophy 
to religion and science and to social and moral life. 
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Autonomous Courses 


The courses listed below are autonomous, and 
are open only to groups of competent students in- 
terested in further study and research. Auton- 
omous courses other than those listed may be 
arranged in psychology and philosophy by consulta- 
tion with the head of the department. 


PL3—Social Psychology 
Mr. English. 
First Semester. 


This course treats of those factors in the behavior 
of the individual which are most important for the 
explanation of social phenomena and of the effects 
upon the individual’s conduct of various kinds of 
social groupings. 

Prerequisite: PL2 or equivalent. 


No text-book is used. Lectures are supplement- 
ed by open discussion based on wide reading in. 
such books as McDougall’s Social Psychology, 
Wallas’s Great Society, Follett’s The New State, 
Dewey’s Human Nature and Its Remaking, Martin’s 
Behavior of Crowds. 


Given only in alternate years. Given in 1923-24. 


PL4—Applied Psychology 
Mr. English. 
Second Semester. 


The content of this course is arranged to suit the 
interest and needs of those enrolled. Psychological 
tests in school and industry, mental deficiency, so- 
cial hygiene as based on psychology with special 
consideration of the causes of delinquency, the 
limitations of vocational counsel, and the problems 
of morale, are among the choices offered. No single 
one of these topics will be extended to cover the 
entire semester. 


Prerequisites: PL1 or equivalent. 
Given only in alternate years. Given in 1923-24. 


PL5-PL6—Experimental Psychology 
Mr. English and assistants. 
First and Second Semesters. 


Each student undertakes a special research prob- 
lem suited to his interest and ability. The difficul- 
ties, perplexities, and methods of genuine research 
thus become matters of first-hand knowledge. Stress 
is laid not so much upon the technic peculiar to 
psychology as upon the discovery of a technic suit- 
able to the problem set. 


Prerequisite: Two courses in psychology, or 
equivalent. 
PL15—Comparative Religion 

Mr. English and Mr. Dawson. 
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Second Semester. 


A comparative study of the world’s great relig- 
ions. After a preliminary study of the psychology 
of religion, especially as illustrated in primitive 
forms, a survey is made of Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity. The salient features 
of the course are: the unbiased and scientific atti- 
tude in the search for facts; the attempt to under- 
stand all religious doctrines and practices in the 
light of the peoples professing them; the emphasis 
upon the aspect of religion which consists of the ' 
search for solutions to certain persistent problems 
concerning man’s function and destiny and his 
relation to the Universe. 


No prerequisites. 
Not open to students who took L2 in 1922-28. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Lord Bryce said: “The world is becoming one 
in an altogether new sense—as the earth has been 
narrowed through the new forces science has placed 
at our disposal. * * * The movements of 
politics, of economics, and of thought in each of its 
regions, become more closely interwoven—what- 
ever happens in any part of the globe has now a 
significance for every other part. World history is 
tending to become one history. The widening of 
the field is also due to a larger conception of his- 
tory, which (through the aid of archaeology) now 
enables us fairly to discern the outlines of progress, 
of slow and sometimes interrupted development of 
mankind in the old world during a period each one 
of the divisions of which is larger than all the time 
that has elapsed since our first historical records 
begin.”’ 

It is in this light that this department aims to 
introduce the student to a survey of the history of 
man, his struggles, and achievements. Man is a 
social being and therefore no history of man is 
complete unless note is taken of the teachings of 
sociology. Consequently the work of this depart-— 
ment is rather a study, presentation, and discussion 
of the forces, social, spiritual, and economic, that 
will throw light on what man has been and what 
he is, than a chronological survey of kings and 
dynasties, The work covers three years and is 
given in the following order: 


*$1—Growth of Early Civilization 
Mr. Chatterjee. 
First Semester. 


The world we live in, its history, the discovery of 
man, the childhood of the race, early civilization, 
origins of science, economic conditions; industry, 


religion, and society of early man, the Greeks, and 
the Romans. 

Text-books, readings, lectures. 

Not open to freshmen. 


*S2——Continuation of S1 


The rise and spread of Buddhism, the beginning, 
the rise, and the division of Christianity, Mohammed 
and Islam, the crusades, the renaissance, the new 
world, new thought, the rise of modern science, 
and the Dutch Republic. 


Prerequisite: S1. 
Text-books, readings, lectures. 


*$3—Industrial Epochs 

Mr. Chatterjee. 

First Semester. 

Industrial revolutions, econonvic theories, incon- 
veniences of great powers, the war of independence; 
revolutionary ideas in France, dynamic industrial- 
ism and static social and political conditions, the 
materialistic conception of history, the birth of 
socialism. 


Prerequisites: Sl and S82. 
Text-books, readings, lectures. 


S4—Growth of the Idea of Government 
Mr. Chatterjee. 
Second Semester. 


Theories of government, the League of Nations, 
democracy, practicability of world government. 


Prerequisite: S83. 
Text-books, readings, lectures. 


*S$5—Nationalistic Period 

Mr. Chatterjee. 

First Semester. 

Nationalism and imperialism, Mazzini and young 
Italy, the condition of the world before the Great 
War of 1914-18, economic world conditions after 
the war, the possible unification of men’s wills in 
political matters. 


Prerequisite: S4. 
Text-books, readings, lectures. 


*S$6—Modern Movement 
Mr. Chatterjee. 
Second Semester. 


Social progress, social reconstruction, the aes- 
thetic life, revolutionary schemes of betterment, 
religion and its place in social evolution. 


Prerequisite: S65. 
Text-books, readings, lectures. 
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Autonomous Courses 


Courses in Modern History, the War of 1914-18, 
and International Relations will be offered if desir- 
ed by a group of not fewer than five. 


S11-S12—-General Course in Economics 
Mr. Weston. 
First and Second Semesters. 
Open to third year students. 


S$13—Economic Problems 
Mr. Weston. 
First Semester. 


Relation of labor to industry and ethics in 
industry. 


History and analysis of industrial organization. 
Prerequisites: Courses $11 and 812. 


S14—Continuation of $13 
Second Semester. 
Money, banking, and corporation finance. 


Taxation, transportation, and economic crises 
and their relation to industry. 


S15-S16—Sociology 
Mr. Weston. 
First and Second Semesters. 
A study of social forces, organization, process, 


control and results, in social, political, religious and 
industrial relations. 


Prerequisites: S1-S2, S11-S12. 


GENERAL LECTURES IN AESTHETICS 


Ae1—Aesthetics 

Mr. Pond. 

A single course running through both semesters. 

The object of this course is to quicken the recog- 
nition of beauty and to stimulate an appreciation 
of art in the important activities of life. 

Students taking the course for credit do certain 
prescribed reading and take examinations. No 
credit is given for either semester, taken sep- 
arately. Students not wishing to take the course 
for credit are welcome to attend the lectures and 
do such reading as they wish. 


The lectures are given on Thursday afternoons 
from 5:00 to 6:00, and are open to the public. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
Dr. Earp, Director 
In the Antioch industrial service the Department 


of Industrial Health hopes to take an important 
part. There are many industries in the Miami 
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Valley that are in need of such service as we are 
able to extend in the organization of their health 
departments and in the conservation of the health 
and efficiency of the employes. There is much 
loss of money, both to the employer and the 
employe, since many workers are greatly handicap- 
ped because of physical defects undiscovered or 
uncorrected. Industries are constantly faced by 
losses because of inefficiency of the worker 
resulting from physical defects. An alert indus- 
trial medical or health department not only finds 
signs of physical deterioration on the part of the 
worker but also tends to prevent and forestall such 
events, thus becoming of great economic value to 
the industry. Regular inventories or examinations 
of the industrial workers not only are of value to 
the industry and the employe but are of inestima- 
ble worth to the family and the community. 

The bacteriological laboratory of the department 
of industrial health should be an aid to the adjacent: 
municipalities and towns in controlling their milk 
and water supplies. Industries also often find use 
for the assistance of a well equipped bacteriologic- 
al laboratory. 

The Department of Industrial Health has been 
and will be of service to schools in caring for 
the health of the pupils. The school is a type of 
industry. Moraine Park School has taken ad- 
vantage of the health service which the College is 
‘able to offer. 


DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY 
Dr. Hoffman, Director 


This department offers courses in general bacte- 
riology and the more specialized fields. The 
department is available to those wishing to study 
the subject as it pertains to agriculture, domestic 
science, sanitary engineering, and infectious and 
contagious diseases. 

Aside from the instruction given, this depart- 
ment assists the health department in supervising 
the health of the college personnel. A careful 
check is kept on meats and other foods used by 
the College, including regular analysis of the water 
and the milk. 

The department is further engaged in various 
lines of research on human and animal diseases. 
It is available to those desiring assistance along 
bacteriological lines, including laboratory diagnoses. 
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SCIENCE-AGRICULTURE COMBINATION 
COURSE: ANTIOCH COLLEGE AND 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Antioch College has arranged with Ohio State 
University for a combination course in agri- 
culture. By this arrangement the first four years 
of the work in the Department of Agriculture may 
be carried on at Antioch College, for which the 
University will give full credit in its requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture. The conditions and requirements are outlined 
below: 


1. Total time required is six years, four of which 
are to be spent at Antioch College and two at Ohio 
State University. At the end of five years, the 
degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred by 
Antioch College, and at the end of six years the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture by 
Ohio State University. 


2. No student is eligible for a degree in the 
Science-Agricultural Combination Course who has 
not completed three years’ resident work at Antioch 
College and one year’s resident work at Ohio State 
University. 


38. The faculty of Antioch College reserves the 
right to refuse to recommend for the combined 
course any candidate who has not maintained a 
standard of good scholarship. 


EXTENSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Extension courses in literature, biology, and 
social science, designed especially to meet the 
needs of teachers, are offered on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning throughout the year. Friday 
afternoon the courses in literature are held in Xenia 
at the high school, through the courtesy of the 
department of public instruction of that city. The 
Saturday morning classes are held at the college 
Other courses will be included in the program if a 
sufficient number wishes them. Extension courses 
are counted toward a degree provided the student is 
accepted as a candidate for such a degree, and 
completes at least one year of residence on the full- 
time plan, or two years on the cooperative plan, 
such residence being required of all candidates for 
degress at Antioch. Credit will be allowed on the 
basis of three semester hours for each twenty-week 
course. Classes will begin work Saturday morn- 
ing, September 8th. It is desirable to register 
in advance if possible. A registration fee of $2.00 
is charged. Tuition is $10.00 for each course 
consisting of twenty weeks’ work. 
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LIBRARY 


The College Library occupies the north wing of 
the main building on the second floor, with windows 
overlooking the campus on the north, east, and west. 

For its valuable collection the Library is in- 
debted largely to the generosity of its many friends, 
new and old. Previous to September, 1921, per- 
haps the most important gifts were from the 
private libraries of Mr. Isaac Harris, of Brook- 
lyn, Mr. and Mrs. George Hill, of Denver, Miss 
Rebecca Rice, of Yellow Springs. During the last 
two years about 2500 books have been added by 
gifts and purchase, bringing the total number of 
volumes to 16,000. For additions to the Library 
during the past two years, the College is greatly 
indebted to Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. William M. Lybrand, New York, 
Mr. George M. Verity, Middletown, Ohio, the 
Misses Gulliver, Norwich, Conn., and many others. 
In buying new books a special effort has been made | 
to strengthen the reference collection and the 
departments of psychology and social science. 

The Library receives 160 periodicals regularly. 
These include scientific and industrial magazines, 
as well as educational and literary ones. 

Students looking forward to librarianship as a 
profession are advised to major in English, history, 
or language. Completion of the full college course 
is desirable and waives entrance examination to 
most of the library schools. A course in library 
methods is given in preparation for entrance to the 
standard library schools. 

The services of the Librarian are available for 
the organization of special and private libraries. 


BACTERIOLOGY LABORATORY 


The Department of Bacteriology occupies a large 
room on the basement floor of the college building. 
The room is well lighted and airy. The laboratory 
is supplied with gas, steam, and electricity. The 
laboratory equipment is new and includes such ap- 
paratus as is necessary for general bacteriological 
work. 


BIOLOGY LABORATORY 


The Biology Laboratory is located in the 
southeast corner on the main floor of College Hall. 
It is well equipped with compound micro- 
scopes, preserved material, microscopic slides, etc., 
suitable for instruction in general biology. In 
addition there is a paraffin oven, a rotary and 
sliding microtome, a balopticon, a small herbarium, 
and sufficient chemicals and glassware for courses 
in advanced botany and zoology. 
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CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES 


The Department of Chemistry is located in the 
south wing of the second floor of College Hall. It 
has a large lecture room, recitation rooms, and 
laboratories equipped for courses in general 
chemistry, qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
organic and physical chemistry, as well as stock ° 
rooms, office, and department library. 


GEOLOGY LABORATORY 


The Geology Laboratory occupies two rooms 
on the ground floor of the main building. One 
room is used for an advanced laboratory, reading 
room, and departmental office; the other for the 
regular laboratory study groups of the elementary 
course in earth science. The Department of Geolo- 
gy has in its possession the collections of rocks, 
minerals, and fossils which were started in the early 
days of the College by Edward Orton, later presi- 
dent of Ohio State University and State Geologist 
of Ohio. .These collections are now being revised 
and new specimens are being added. New labora- 
tory sets of rocks and minerals, and study sets of 
U. S. Geological Survey topographic maps have been 
acquired during the past year. The nearly 
complete sets of government reports and atlases 
have been augmented by the purchase of a repre- 
sentative library of books, and by the gift of some 
fifty volumes of bound periodicals and journals. A 
number of physical and geographical wall maps and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey charts have also been 
added to the equipment during the year. 


PHYSICS LABORATORY 


The Physics Laboratory is located on the third 
floor in the south end of the main building. It 
consists of two rooms, a dark room and a stock 
room. One room is used for the mechanics and 
heat laboratory, the electricity and light laboratory 
occupying the second floor. The laboratory is 
equipped with A. C. electricity, gas, and water. 
D. C. electric power is obtained from rectifiers and 
storage batteries. 

The equipment of the laboratory, though not as 
complete as that of a large university, contains 
enough essential equipment for fundamental ex- 
periments in all branches of physics. In addition 
there is a liberal collection of lecture demonstration 
apparatus. 

The dark room has been equipped for all ordi- 
nary photographic needs. This equipment includes 
apparatus for copying and for lantern-slide reduc- 
tion with are illumination, Student work under 
supervision has supplied diagrams and lantern slides 
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to several departments for illustrative material for 
purposes of instruction. The dark room is also 
available for optical experimentation. 


RADIO STATION 


On March 19, 1923, the new Broadcasting Sta- 
tion at Antioch was formally opened. Much of tha 
apparatus in this station had previously constituted 
the station known as WOF, which was presented to 
Antioch by the Rike-Kumler Company of Dayton. 


The present license gives the station call as 
WRAYV and allots a wave length of three hundred 
and sixty meters. The power output is one hun- 
dred watts, this being modulated by fifty watt 
tubes, another fifty watt tube serving as a speech 
amplifier. 


The schedule for regular programs is 8:00 P. M., 
Wednesday and Sunday. The Wednesday evening. 
program usually opens with a fifteen minute ad- 
dress by some member of the faculty on a topic of 
general interest. Then a musical program of almost 
one hour duration follows. Members of the College 
are employed whenever possible for the radio pro- 
grams, but occasionally persons from the outside 
are employed. The Sunday evening program usual- 
ly includes an address of a religious character by 
members of the faculty or visiting ministers, in 
addition to a sacred song service. 


Up to the present time notice of reception of 
our concerts has been mailed from twelve states, 
indicating a radius of about six hundred miles. 
Reports from the most distant places point out that 
the signals were strong and clear. 


If there is sufficient demand, Antioch may enter 
the extension field of teaching through radio 
communication. Within a radius of fifty miles of 
Yellow Springs, those who are interested may 
communicate with Radio Station WRAV, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PSYCHOLOGY LABORATORY 


A small laboratory for experimental psychology 
is located on the fourth floor of the main 
building, where it is possible to secure the quiet 
which is the first prerequisite of experimentation 
in this field. A sufficient range of standard appara- 
tus is supplied to enable students to carry on 
research work in carefully selected fields. While 
it is not possible or desired to train technicians 
in experimental psychology, it is possible to give 
the student insight into the fundamental demands 
of an experimental science, and to prepare the 
interested student for graduate work in psychology. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


During and at the close of each semester deter- 
mination is made, either by examination or by con- 
ference, of the student’s actual accomplishment dur- 
ing the semester, and credit towards a degree is 
given according to the results of this test. In the 
summer a report of each student’s progress both in 
college and in industry is sent to the parents. Addi- 
tional informal reports are given to the students 
themselves at the end of each semester. 


ENROLLMENT 


Before the first semester opens, each student is 
assigned to one of the three divisions: Division A, 
Division B, or Division C—the first two being com- 
posed of cooperative students, and the last com- 
prising the full-time students. Cooperative 
students (Divisions A and B) are requested to 
report at Antioch as long before the College opens 
as will be convenient for them, making arrange- 
ments in advance by correspondence, so that they 
may the sooner settle into college life and be assign- 
ed to their several industries. This avoids the 
haste and possible misjudgment of last-minute 
pressure, and works for the mutual advantage of 
both college and_ student. Full-time students. 
(Division C) need not report until the College 
opens September 4, 1923. A very few students, 
known as “C special,” spend part of each day at 
study and part at work, instead of alternating in 
five-week periods. 


ASSEMBLY . 


An assembly of all students is held daily, except 
Saturday, at ten o’clock and lasts one half hour. 
The time on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday is 
devoted to meetings of the student government, 
talks by members of the faculty and prominent 
visitors to the College. During the year the follow- 
ing persons have addressed the Assembly: Julius 
Barnes, president of United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Joseph Jastrow, professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin; Simeon D. Fess, 
senator from Ohio; Edward Vance Cooke, the 
poet; Henry S. Dennison, of Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, Framingham, Massachusetts; Claude 
M. Burnett, president of Burnett-Larsh Manufac- 
turing Company, Dayton, Ohio; Albert B. Hart, 
professor of History, Harvard University; Julius 
Stone, president of Seagrave Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; Reverend William Channing Brown, field 
secretary, American Unitarian Association, of Bos- 
ton; Taraknath Das, of India; Doctor Henry T. 
Gillette, of Oxford, England; Doctor Samuel 
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M. Crothers, minister of First Church, Cambride<. 
Massachusetts; John Puelicher, president of Amert- 
can Bankers’ Association; Gerrit A. Beneker, the 
artist; and may others. The meetings on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays are reserved for lectures on person- 
al and community hygiene, given by Dr. Earp. 
These lectures form a part of the required work for 
all students. Attendance at all assembly meetings 
is required. 


RELIGION AT ANTIOCH 


Comparatively few young people are interested 
in traditional theology or in sectarian views. Many 
intelligent boys and girls are tremendously inter- 
ested in discovering the meaning of life, and in 
bringing their aspirations into harmony with the 
knowledge that modern science has put at their 
disposal, They have decided that the authority of 
tradition is not an adequate basis for religious 
belief, and frequently: they are at a loss to find 
any other basis. 

Of all American college and university students 
today, we might guess at the following distribution. 
Perhaps half have no concern about religion, either 
new or old. Some of them tacitly ‘believe’ and 
some “‘disbelieve.”’ They go to college to improve 
their economic or social status, and not. to find the 
way of life. Perhaps ten or fifteen per cent are 
sincere, active adherents of some orthodox faith, 
while perhaps thirty or forty per cent are sincerely 
concerned about the significance of life, but have 
permanently abandoned orthodox beliefs. They 
cannot be forced back into those beliefs, and unless 
valid purposes and objectives can be presented to 
them or discovered by them, they may lose the hope 
of finding any. Antioch is especially interested 
in this thirty or forty per cent, and in such 
accessions to their ranks as may come from the 
other groups. Any young man or woman who 
under favorable conditions cannot become seriously ‘ 
concerned over the purposes of life, and seriously 
desirous of doing his or her part toward accomplish- 
ing those purposes, is not Antioch material. Antioch 
holds: 


1. That to discover valid purposes and objec- 
tives is a matter of highest importance. 


2. That the aspiration and determination to 
find and fulfill the purposes of life should be the 
ultimate control of conduct. 


3. That whatever are the valid purposes of life, 
they can be fulfilled best by men and women who 
develop self-mastery, who have integrity of per- 
sonal conduct and social relations, and who maintain 
the highest degree of cleanliness and sanity of body 
and mind. 
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4, That the way to truth les through sincere, 
open-minded inquiry, and not through unquestion- 
ing acceptance of dogma or creed. 

Unless the men and women who are working at 
Antioch believed that this process of inquiry nor- 
mally leads to the conviction that life is worth while, 
the Antioch program would be an incongruous 11n- 
dertaking. 

As to religious customs: on Sunday evening a 
vesper service is held where, after a song service, 
addresses are given by visiting ministers or laymen. 
Attendance is voluntary. On Sunday forenoons 
religious discussion groups are held. There is op- 
portunity for groups of students with common re- 
ligious interests to develop organizations to express 
those interests. 

The Antioch attitude toward religion may be sum. 
med up in the following quotations: 

“Prove all things; hold fast to that which is 
good.” “I came that ye might have life, and have 
it more abundantly.” “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, in earth as it is in heaven.”’ 


FACULTY ADVISERS 


Each student, upon entering the College, is as- 
signed to the personal attention of a faculty adviser. 
It is the adviser’s duty to assist the student in 
choosing elective studies, in selecting the proper 
type of industrial work, and generally to help him 
adjust himself to the conditions of college life. 
The student is expected to keep in close touch 
with the adviser throughout the year, and to dis- 
cuss with him all college and personal plans, per- 
plexities, and difficulties, as he would with an 
intimate friend. It is needless to emphasize that 
the most harmonious and confidential relations 
should exist between the student and his faculty 
adviser. 


STUDENT HEALTH 


The care of the health of the college community 
is one of the most important activities at Antioch. 
In addition to a thoroughly trained physician, the 
Department of Industrial Health has on its staff a 
trained nurse of wide experience, and a bacteriolo- 
gist in charge of the health laboratory. Twice 
yearly students receive a_ thorough physical 
examination, and unless refused by them, typhoid 
and smallpox immunizations are given. The Schick 
test for susceptibility to diphtheria is also given, fol- 
lowed by inoculation of those found susceptible. 
Iodine prophylaxis for goitre is also available. 
Special attention is paid to postural defects of stu- 
dents, and every effort is made to correct them. The 
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school water and the milk supply are under the 
jurisdiction of this department. An infirmary is 
equipped for mild cases of illness, and more serious 
emergencies are cared for in the hospitals of Xenia, 
Springfield, and Dayton. 

During the coming year the laboratory will be 
equipped for water analysis, bacterial count for 
milk, and for various lines of pathological investi- 
gation for practicing physicians in this area. Con- 
siderable investigation of various diseases of ani- 
mals has also been made and vaccine for the preven- 
tion of such diseases prepared and_ distribu- 
ted. Students planning to enter the medical profes- 
sion, or intending to specialize in bacteriology, will 
be given excellent opportunity for practical train- 
ing in these fields. 


LOCATION 


‘Antioch College is situated at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, a_ beautiful village, twenty miles from 
Dayton, seventy-five miles northeast of Cincinnati 
and fifty miles west of Columbus, in the heart of 
the rich and fertile Miami Valiey. Yellow Springs 
is on.a branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
running from Xenia to Springfield. Railroad 
tickets should be purchased and baggage checked 
to Yellow Springs. In case of poor railroad con- 
nections at Springfield or Xenia, the trip of nine 
miles from either place may be made by traction. 
Xenia is on the east and west through line of the 
Pennsylvania, and Springfield is on the main line 
of the New York Central (Big Four Division), on 
the Erie, and on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 
Branches of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad reach 
Dayton and Xenia. There is also through Pullman 
service to Yellow Springs on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from Chicago. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The College buildings are seven in number: the 
main building, two dormitories, the Horace Mann 
House, the Mills House, which is now used for the 
Antioch School, and two dwellings, known as the 
Day House and the Baker House, adjoining the 
campus and used as men’s dormitories. These 
buildings cover an area of approximately 4 acres 
of floor space, and, except for dormitory space, can 
reasonably accommodate the requirements of five 
hundred cooperative students. 

Antioch Hall is in the form of a cross, 170 feet 
long and 110 feet wide. It houses the chapel, 
lecture rooms, library, laboratories, recitation 
rooms, and gymnasium. The gymnasium measures 
73 feet by 46 feet, with visitors’ gallery running 
around the second floor. It is used also as an 
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auditorium, having a large stage, with dressing 
rooms adjoining. The executive offices of the 
College are in Antioch Hall. 


The men’s dormitory is of four stories and con- 
tains 91 rooms. The women’s dormitory is of the 
same size, but contains 72 rooms. In the lower 
floor of the women’s dormitory are the kitchens 
and the large college dining hall, appointed to 
seat 250 students. 

The Horace Mann House, a brick building three 
stories high and containing fifteen rooms, adjoins 
the campus on the north. 

Forming part of the College plant are eleven 
modern houses, seven of which are of recent con- 
struction and located on the Faculty Lawn adjacent 
to the Mills House. These provide comfortable 
living quarters for members of the administrative 
_and teaching staff, and one is utilized as a practice 
house for students in household economics. 


Horace Mann House 


Adjoining the twenty-acre campus is a beautiful 
tract of woodland, containing some seventy varie- 
ties of trees, many of which are more than a 
century old. Here there are two glens with lime- 
stone cliffs, a little lake formed by a dam, two 
small waterfalls, and many quiet woodland paths. 
A large spring and a prehistoric mound are in 
this wood. 

In the early years of Antioch, Horace Mann be- 
gan the custom of an annual walk through the 
glens to Clifton. The scenery of the trip is of 
increasing beauty till the climax is reached in 
Clifton Gorge. This custom, known as the May 
Walk, is still observed. 


DESCRIPTION AND ASSIGNMENT OF ROOMS 


There are three standard arrangements of rooms 
in both dormitories. . 
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1. Room for one person, $2.50 a week. 

2. Room for two persons, $1.50 a week each. 

3. Suites of two bedrooms and connecting study 
for four persons, $2.00 a week each. 


Owing to the great demand for accommodations 
in the men’s dormitory, no single rooms are avail- 
able for freshmen and sophomores. 


Combined bed and study rooms are furnished 
with steam heat, electric light, hot and cold running 
water, single bed for each occupant, chairs, study 
table, chiffonier, sheets and pillow cases. Students 
must supply their own electric light bulbs, blankets 
and other bedding, and they may care to add 
couch covers, rugs, and curtains. 

Provision is made on each floor for a study 
alcove, which is available for students who do not 
wish to study in their rooms. Electrical appliances 
are not allowed in the rooms, but an alcove in 
each dormitory is equipped for this purpose. 

Students may reengage their rooms from year 
to year. Rooms of new students are assigned by 
lot on August 15th.. Application in order of pref- 
erence should be made to the Bursar not later than 
August 15th. 

The following table will be found useful in 
locating rooms: 

Rooms 100 to 200 are on the first floor. 
Rooms 200 to 300 are on the second floor. 
Rooms 300 to 400 are on the third floor. 
Rooms 400 to 500 are on the fourth floor. 


The standard plan is as follows, although there 
are some variations: 
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Rooms 101 to 224 inclusive, in the girls’ dor- 
mitory, are not available to students. The first 
floor is occupied by the college kitchen, the large 
dining room, and special dining rooms. The offices 
and rooms of the Women’s Counsellor and the 
dormitory parlors occupy part of the second floor. 

During the year 19238-1924 the Horace Mann 
House will be used as a dormitory for men. The 
rooms in this house are larger than the rooms in 
the men’s dormitory. 

Room rent is ordinarily charged ten weeks in 
advance, but students can obtain credit for any 
five-week period by signing off at the Bursar’s office 
three days in advance. No credit is allowed for 
less than a five-week period. 
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EXPENSES 


The annual tuition for students during the year 
1923-1924 on the cooperative plan is $200. For 
students on the full-time plan the charge is $300. 
A student who carries more than three courses in 
each division throughout the year, or makes a total 
of sixteen or more courses during the year, is re- 
garded as a full-time student. The medical fee of 
$5 a semester entitles the student to free medical 
attention at the college infirmary for 2 weeks, but 
does not include expenses at any other hospital or 
services of any physician outside the college staff. 
In the case of cooperative students, tuition is pay- 
able, $100 upon entrance, $50 at the beginning of 
the second semester, and $50 ten weeks later. For 
full-time students, $75 is payable at the beginning 
of each ten-week period. Laboratory fees and 
board and room bills are payable in advance in 
four installments at the beginning of each five-week 
period throughout the year. 

Prizes, scholarships, fellowships, and loans are 
usually credited in two installments on the first 
term bills coming due after their award. 

The first term bill must be paid before the stu- 
dent is admitted to classes. The amount of this - 
bill is $170, tuition being $100, board $45, room 
$20, and medical fee $5. A student not wishing 
to board or live at the college pays $105. Division 
B students are required to pay $50 tuition and $5 
medical fee upon assignment to cooperative em- 
ployment, and the remaining $50, together with 
board and room bills, on October 9th. 

Laboratory fees are as follows, per semester: 
Chemistry, $5.00; Biology, $4.00; Bacteriology, 
$4.00; Physics, $3.00; Earth Science, $1.00; 
Psychology, $1.00. A deposit of $3.00 is required 
in chemistry to cover breakage; the balance is re- 
turned at end of year. 

The following is a suggested budget for the co- 
operative student for the freshman school year of 
ten months, based on accounts kept by both men 
and women during the year 1922-1923: 


Low High 

EU MEIUUTLOI penn ccensicahedauees testis ties $200 $200 
Board at college $4.50 a 

week for twenty weeks .... 90 90 
Single room $2.50 a week 

for twenty weeks ............... 50 


Double room $1.50 a week 
for twenty weeks (includ- 
ing heat, light, furniture, 
and bed linen) .......... Pee. 30 
Average for work period 
away from college; board 
and room $6.00 to $10.00 
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a week for twenty-two 

WEN KES) Pacman, saceatteocss cc sheaete soe 132 220 
Books, laboratory fees and 

breakage, medical fee, stu-- 

dent government fees, 


poh 52h Di aes Me © hela Aa hte, am 69 Vie 
YT S53 oh RS Sie a Ae ae 75 150 
Dire oa te Co wg pee ho fais cal a cape Se Ae 100 250 
oa bea ME PENSE) chix...aahes eeeees $696 $1132 


Deduct probable income for twenty-six weeks of 
cooperative industrial practice (note that this in- 
cludes the regular half of the summer): 


Low—26 weeks at $15.00 a week .... $390 
High—26 weeks at $25.00 a week .... $650 


Net expense of year at Antioch, including neither 
expense for, nor income from, the student’s vaca- 
tions at Christmas and in the summer: 


GRAS 3 casa 3 ll) Sie ie Oa ioe eR $306 
ANG Peete Sr... cos ot Sethe cakes coer yaaa $482 


_It should be noted that the low budget does not 
necessarily go with the low earning capacity. If 
the high earning capacity were combined with the 
low budget, the net deficit of a year at Antioch 
would be very small indeed. This will seldom oc- 
cur and unless possessed of more than usual earning 
capacity or determination no one should attempt to 
enter Antioch unless he has $300.00 available the 
first year. Asa rule girls should have one hundred 
dollars more than men. 


STUDENT INCOME 


The income derived by students from their co- 
“operative work is variable and depends on their 
capability and adaptability, and upon industrial 
conditions. The minimum has been about $350 
for freshmen during the past year, and the max- 
imum for seniors $700. A young man or woman 
who does supervised work for half time for six 
years, at the same time gaining a technical knowl- 
edge of the industry at college, and also gaining 
a broad cultural foundation, has a valuable pre- 
paration for economic independence. As students 
‘gain in maturity and responsibility through their 
college courses, they will take more and more eco- 
nomic responsibility. Some have already become 
small proprietors on their own account while still 
in college. Some are gaining experience which will 
fit them for responsible positions in retail selling, 
manufacturing, etc. The average earnings during 
the past year have been about as follows, but they 
depend so much upon the industrial capability of 
the student, that no guarantee can be given any 
student with respect to his income. 
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Total yearly income including work for full 
summer vacation: 


Freshman .......... SORie oe ae te 9300 
SODNOMOLE Ain eran chtesece ania 450 
Sub tino ccenie te eee ee 550 
PUTT O Deccan cok ft tice ee ee eee 600 
HT Dow ONION 03 tat enertar tense piaueeen Meee 650 
DGHIION Piva v cca hc he sdaactcaBare Masa eee Dea mee 700 


A student coming from another college, or enter- 
ing with advanced standing, will find it difficult to 
do as well as indicated in the above table. 


The very disturbed industrial conditions of the 
past year have of course affected the opportunities 
for all students. Conditions are slowly improving, 
however, so that the figures given above may be 
taken as a reasonable basis for a student making 
up his budget. 


WARDROBE 


Antioch favors neatness, simplicity, and economy 
in matters of clothing and personal appearance. 


Common Room in Horace Mann House 


However, no definite regulations are made. Besides 
school suits, students should bring work clothes, 
heavy boots, and other garments for outdoor sports. 


REGISTRATION 


A registration charge of $10.00 is made, payable 
at the time the prospective student is accepted 
for entrance. If a prospective student is registered 
for entrance some years in advance, a charge of 
$10.00 is made, payable at the time of acceptance. 
This cannot be refunded if the student fails to 
enter. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student Government — The participation of 
students in the government of the College furnishes 
a valuable experience in social relations. At the 
beginning of the year 1921-1922 twelve students 
were appointed by the faculty to interest the stu- 
dent body in developing a plan for student govern- 
ment. '’The form of government inaugurated after 
consideration of many types is the so-called ‘‘Corpo- 
rate Plan.” In it the students have functions: similar 
to those of stockholders of a corporation. They elect 
a Student Council, or board of directors, composed 
of class representatives; and the various officers, 
including a manager and assistant manager. The 
alternating divisions, A and B, have entirely separ- 
ate organizations, except that the vice president 
and assistant manager are members of Division C, 
which is made up of full-time students who are in 
college throughout the year, and who help coordi- | 
nate the working of the dual system. . 


The Student Council controls matters pertaining 
to the student body in general, with committees, 
similar to the departments of a corporation, in 
charge of various activities. The committees are 
responsible to the manager and are appointed by 
him in conference with the president. 


The Women’s Conference, elected by the girls, 
has worked out simple rules for the residents of the 
girls’ dormitory. The Men’s Conference, instead of 
rules, has set forth standards of conduct to aid in 
the development of the qualities which are de- 
manded of Antioch students for admission to the 
College. 


The Antiochian is the student publication. it 
serves as a medium for student opinion as well as 
for the publication of news. It is printed and 
circulated in connection with the Yellow Springs 
News, which was purchased by the College in Oc- 
tober, 1922. The two publications afford the stu- 
dents opportunities in the practical work of news- 
paper writing, editing, and business management. 


The Polygon—In the autumn and winter of the 
present year there was organized by groups of 
men students in each division a branch of the 
Antioch Debating Society. Later the name of 
this organization was changed to Polygon. The 
object of this association is to develop ability in 
public-speaking, debating, and other forms of dis- 
eussion. Instead of the usual type of college de- 
bate the organization aims to develop a less 
formal and partisan style of public discussion. It 
hopes to foster an open-minded attitude toward 
debatable questions and a ready and flexible Oe 
for considering them. 
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The Radio Club—-With a view to obtaining radio 
apparatus to enjoy the popular broadcasting radio 
programs, a radio club was founded at Antioch in 
the spring of 1922. A detector, two stage ampli- 
fiers, and magna vox horn were purchased and 
installed in one of the tower rooms just off the 
assembly hall. Every evening groups of students 
and faculty members gather to enjoy the enter- 
tainments from the ether. The Antioch broad- 
casting station serves as a laboratory for students 
interested in radio. 


Regular club meetings are held once every two 
weeks, where routine business matters are discussed 
and there is usually a discussion on matters of im- 
portance in the radio world. 


Chorus—A popular college activity is the Antioch 
Chorus, composed of faculty and students. It is 
the primary object of the chorus to afford oppor- 
tunity for students who are interested in music 
to find expression for their various talents. The 
weekly meetings are in the nature of college sings. 
The chorus also assists with music each week at 
the vesper services. Through the efforts of the- 
chorus several Antioch songs have been written. 
In the future it is planned to give a few informal 
recitals at the College. 


The Horace Mann Literary Society was organized 
in 1921, by combination of two societies then ex- 
isting, the Star and the Union. It holds fortnightly 
meetings, the programs of which consist of recita- 
tions, debates, addresses, and music. 


The Antioch Players is an association of students 
interested in the theater. It has produced a num- 
ber of one act plays of Susan Glaspell, Lord Dunsa-. 
ny, Floyd Dell, and others. The staging, including 
the design of settings and costumes, was largely the 
work of members of the group. 


A workshop, decorated by the students, is oper- 
ated in conjunction with the association. Plays 
are read, parts cast, and the other business of the 
group is transacted in the shop. It also serves as 
an informal meeting place for members. 

A permanent stage setting has been designed and 
built, which can be adapted to almost any interior 
or exterior requirements of a play. The stage 
equipment includes a cyclorama and a number of 
screens and draperies which lend themselves readily 
to the demands of modern lighting arrangements. 


At stated intervals, the group produces selected 
plays before the public. An interest in dramatic 
literature is stimulated, and acting ability develop- 
ed, by a large number of informal readings of plays 
before the membership. 
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Athletics—The athletic activities of the College 
are conducted under the direction of the Antiock 
Athletic Association, to the membership of which 
all students are eligible. The gymnasium, called 
Kelly Hall, in the main building, provides a large 
and excellent floor for indoor sports. On the cam- 
pus are a baseball and football field and tennis 
courts. 

The interests of the Athletic Association include 
baseball, football, basket-ball, track, and tennis. 
All meets are regulated by the Association, and 
in the spring of each year it awards letters to those 
who have played the necessary number of games 
on the various college teams. 

An athletic fee of $2.00 a semester is paid by all 
cooperative students, and one of $3.00 a semester 
by full-time students and members of the faculty, 


The Glen 


and a ticket is issued to each person, which admits 
to all local intercollegiate and intramural games. 

Well organized intramural athletics and contests 
interest a very large percentage of the student 
body. The physical advantages of athletics at 
Antioch are not limited to a few, but all students 
and members of the faculty readily find a place ir 
the program. 

The County Basket-ball Tournament for the 
high schools of Greene County is an annual event 
at which the county championship for both boys 
and girls’ teams is decided and prizes are awarded. 
The tournament is held in the Kelly Gymnasium 
under the auspices of the Antioch students, and the 
high schools of the county are the guests of the 
College. 


Antioch Lean Association—- Competent and 
trustworthy students have an opportunity to borrow 
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money for college expenses on a strictly business 
basis from the Antioch Loan Fund, by becoming 
members of the Antioch Loan Association. The 
funds are loaned only to members of the Loan 
Association upon recommendation by its executive 
committee. All members of the Association are 
liable within definite limits for the unpaid debts of 
any member, as determined by the trustees of the 
fund. The fund is therefore protected by the 
group responsibility of these picked students. 


If any student, having been admitted to Antioch 
can finance himself for the first half year and then 
convince his mates that he is a good financial risk. 
there is no need for him to lose his college training 
for financial reasons. 


The acquaintance and mutual interests of mem: 
bers of the Antioch Loan Association promise to be 
the basis for friendly and business contacts that will 
last through life. For that reason students become 
members who have no personal need for financial 
_ assistance. 


The Loan Association is also accumulating a sup- 
ply of text-books to be loaned to students. 


Antioch Clubs in Dayton—The students who per- 
form their cooperative werk in Dayton early 
realized the great need of suitable living quarters 
and the advantages of living together. Since the 
College wishes to have definite knowledge of the 
places where the students live during working 
periods it would be very inconvenient if the 
students were scattered over the city. The 
group idea developed among the students them- 
selves and they were largely responsible for the 
formation of clubs and the leasing and furnish- 
ing of houses. As a result there are two Antioch 
clubs in Dayton at the present time, one for the 
men and one for the women. 


The men’s club is housed in a pleasant old resi- 
dence, 102 Sunset Avenue. Through the efforts of 
the students, with the aid of several Dayton women, 
most of whom are mothers of Antioch students, the 
club house was made most comfortable and attrac- 
tive. With open fires, a library, large rooms, a 
piano, billiard table, and many other features to 
make the place home-like and inviting, it is an 
ideal gathering place not only for the forty resi- 
dents but also for many other students far from 
home who have occasion to be in the city. 

During the present year the women’s club was 
organized and the home is located at 375 W. First 
St. The home for the girls seems to be even more 
necessary than one for the men, and the plan is de- 
veloping in the most satisfactory way. The club is 
rapidly becoming a characteristic extension . of 
Antioch and during working periods. close touch 
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with the College is easily maintained. Two teach- 
ers from Moraine Park School live with the girls 
as members of the club. 

The clubs are organized for practical purposes 
and officers are elected by the residents of each 
division, whose duty it is to maintain proper home 
conditions and to care for all running expenses. 
The clubs must be self-supporting. The Student 
Government of the College exercises the same 
supervision over the residents as if they were 
living in a campus dormitory. Rooms and two 
meals a day under club arrangements cost the 
members $6.75 a week. At the club the student 
not only finds a, home at a low cost but also has 
opportunity to make friends with the members of 
the group. These advantages will prove life 
assets. 


The Antioch Science Club is composed of stu- 
dents and members of the faculty and affords the 
opportunity of keeping acquainted with the progress » 
of modern science. Lectures and demonstrations 
are given by members of the Antioch faculty and 
leaders in the scientific world, and those who 
‘ attend the meetings regularly may become acquaint- 
ed with branches of learning not included in the 
scheduled courses. Meetings are held twice each 
five-week school period and are open to the public. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Men who have completed two years in an Amer- 
ican college are eligible to compete for the Cecil 
Rhodes Scholarship, tenable for three years at 
Oxford University, England, with a stipend of 
3800 pounds each year, and for the present a further 
bonus of 50 pounds. These scholarships are award- 
ed on the combined basis of character, scholarship, 
athletics, and leadership in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. Further information may be obtained from 
the chairman of the Rhodes Scholarship Commit- 
tee of Selection for Ohio, Professor Leigh Alex- 
ander, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, or from 
Professor H. B. English, of Antioch College, a 
former Rhodes scholar. Application should be 
filed at the end of the collegiate year. 


ANTIOCH INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Antioch offers to industries within reasonable 
distance of Yellow Springs, the consulting service 
of a resident organization of specialists in the fol- 
lowing’ fields of research and practice: 

Industrial Relations, , 

Library and Office Organization, 
Auditing and Accounting, 
Industrial and Public Health, 
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Architecture, 

Civil Engineering, 
Educational Administration, 
Institutional Management. 


Antioch Industrial Service should not be confused 
with that feature of the Antioch Plan which pro- 
vides for cooperative part-time employment of 
college students in industry. The organization 
aims to offer the highest possible type of consulting 
service on industrial problems. The responsibility of 
maintaining this standard rests upon the directors 
and assistant directors of its various branches. It - 
is true, however, that in the execution of the plans 
of this service, there is a certain amount of work 
on which students may be employed if properly 
qualified by ability and experience. 


The directors of these branches of Antioch in- 
dustrial service are men and women with years 
of practical experience, who have been selected 
because of proved ability in their respective fields. 


Such service offers many advantages. The res- 
ident consultant gradually becomes acquainted with 
industry. He can correct the little things that 
are unimportant in themselves, but which in the © 
aggregate prevent the smooth operation of an or- 
ganization. He can work through existing channels 
both as to conditions and personnel without a 
serious break in the established order, and at the 
same time can thoroughly prepare the way for the 
more extensive work which may later prove desir- 
able. Many good ideas in industrial organization 
go wrong because they are administered in too 
large doses and without adequate preparation. 

In such an organization, the industry gains the 
great advantage of expert knowledge on allied 
problems which the individual consultant can read- 
ily obtain through the close cooperation with each 
other on the Antioch staff. 

Furthermore, the Antioch Industrial Service is in 
a position to carry through to satisfactory comple- 
tion work which is initiated, rather than to leave to 
the industry the difficult task of putting good 
theory into actual practice. 

This consulting service is available on short notice 
either as a whole or in part, according to the needs 
and desires of clients. The knowledge of local 
conditions and acquaintance with personnel, which 
a resident organization establishes, has a cumulative 
value not to be overlooked. Furthermore, the cost 
of such service is materially lessened by absence of 
heavy traveling and maintenance charges. 

The close contact between Antioch College and 
the industries of the Miami Valley, which the 
Antioch Industrial Service offers, has valuable 
mutual advantages. About three hundred coopera- 
tive college students are employed by these indus- 
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tries during the year. Through follow-up of stu- 
dents at work and association with them in the 
classroom, Antioch consultants gain the advantage 
of an acquaintance with the general policies and 
industrial practice of cooperating industries, which 
cannot fail to be of value in their consulting work. 
On the other hand, the high standard of the instruc- 
tion in industrial organization given by these con- 
sultants as members of the Antioch College faculty, 
is maintained by continued close contact with cur- 
-rent industrial problems and general business con- 
ditions. 


The head of the Department of Finance and 
Accounting has charge of an office in Dayton 
operated jointly by Antioch College and by Frazer 
& Torbet, Certified Public Accountants, of New 
York and Chicago; the Director of Personnel Rela- 
tions is cooperating in a federal study of labor 
relations in the coal industry; the President of the 
College is directing the flood control project at 
Pueblo, Colorado; the Director of Hygiene and 
Public Health has cooperated in the prevention of 
epidemics in school groups; the Bacteriologist is 
engaged for part time in the control of infectious 
diseases in the herds of Ohio stockmen; the Director 
of Architecture has planned and supervised the 
construction of a number of residences; the Libra- 
rian and her students in library methods are engag- 
ed in classifying and cataloging a large technical 
library. 

The Antioch Press, owned by the College and 
operated by faculty members and students inter- 
ested in printing and journalism, does a printing 
and publishing business, and publishes three weekly 
papers. The Antioch Contracting Force is build- 
ing two residences, costing about $15,000 each, 
in the city of Dayton. The Antioch Sanitary Dis- 
trict, organized independently of the College but 
closely associated with it, furnishes the water sup-. 
ply of the Village of Yellow Springs. Other under- 
takings are in prospect, their development depend- 
ing upon industrial conditions, the personnel avail- 
able, and upon the financial progress of the Antioch 
project. 


THE ANTIOCH SCHOOL 


The Antioch school is a boarding and day school 
for boys and girls from kindergarten to college 
entrance. Together with Antioch College, it fur- 
nishes a completely integrated plan of education 
from the earliest school year. The school is a 
model and demonstration laboratory for Antioch 
students in education where, under the careful 
direction and supervision of trained teachers, they 
find the facilities for training, research, and investi- 
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gation. Primarily it affords excellent educational 
facilities for children of the community as day 
pupils, particularly children of faculty members. 

Attractive living quarters for boys and for 
girls, with suitable leaders in charge of each, are 
available for boarding pupils. With the exception of 
private schools aiming primarily at drilling for col- 
lege entrance, and of girls’ finishing schools, Ameri- 
can private boarding schools commonly tend to be 
patronized by ‘“‘difficult cases,’ that is, boys or 
girls who have not done well at home. So keen is 
the competition for this type of pupil that fre- 
quently it costs a hundred dollars in advertising 
for each pupil secured. Antioch School does not 
seek this type of pupil, We want no boarding 
pupils except sound, intelligent boys and girls who 
will add a desirable element to the school life. The 
School is not dependent upon boarding pupils. 

The school program is organized about the 
twenty-four hour day of the boarding department. 
This means that many activities of home and farm, 
having valuable practical, scientific, and _ social 
implications, arise very naturally from the normal 
routine. The children all share in the responsibili- 
ties of conducting the daily business of the school 
acording to their maturity and aptitudes. The 
constant objectives are health, responsibility in 
freedom, scholarship. Sharing in the daily duties 
of the school home, with simple routine, wholesome 
associates and ‘surroundings, and in a scholarly 
atmosphere, children have the best possible environ- 
ment for developing sound bodies, useful minds, 
and normal social relations. 

In cases where a student in the secondary school 
makes more than the usual progress, it sometimes 
is possible for him to take up one or more courses 
in college while completing the secondary school 
work. There is no sound pedagogical reason for 
making the usual absolute separation of secondary 
school and college. 

The special bulletin of the Antioch School, with 
full information regarding living conditions, equip- 
ment, courses of study, rates, etc., may be obtained 
by addressing the Director of the Antioch School, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS—1922-1923 


GRADUATE STUDENT 


Bivier, halph) McKinley ......,........5. Emporia, Kansas 
SENIORS 
Edwards, Wallace Swaby ................0065 Clifton, Ohio 
Peed te Ohare. couches biden telecse Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Mogensen, Walter Alexander ............ Racine, Wis. 
POLO DERG Ey dias aoscseeeetnons gaveacess Hamilton, Ohio 
Richardson, Marion Webster .... New Weston, Ohio 
Wardman, William Edward ............ Superior, Wis. 
Welch, Kenneth Dow ............ Yellow Springs, Ohio 


SUB-SENIORS 


BAIR MPLOEL UI Tri eee nc ae ce scs sci cnccdsacdovsenevscsady Dayton, Ohio. 
PLY il OSED DN) A... one .ssnecsenccesoreeceos sone Denver, Colo. 
EV ESRISLTCT, 1c 5che ses cesonctesecacessee Yellow Springs, Ohio 
*Dawson, Helen Riney ...............04, Coshocton, Ohio 
*Hdison, Austin Glenmore .....:.......... Kankakee, Ill. 
MATS TCO TI SCAT. < iacasiccepsares sce eseuses Ohio City, Ohio 
Donen. farvey Hdward. ¥.....:.....c.s0.s0 Superior, Wis. 
*McGee, Orum Madison ................ Ohio City, Ohio 
Mogensen, Meryl Funderburgh, Yellow Springs, O. 
Newhouse Joseph Alexander ............ Seattle, Wash. 
PParcina. Mariano Ramon 60..2..........t... Argentina 
Ralston, Martha Wilimine .... Yellow Springs, Ohio 
BPN ATEIPOCHGALL, “GAIL a; lviaccoelcnevesescicesdesache Xenia, Ohio 
*Welch, Florence Louise ........ Yellow Springs, Ohio 
*Welsh, Harvey Albert ............ Winnebago, Minn. 
*Whiting, Marion Bell ........... Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Wilkerson, Warren Leonard .... Wilton Junction, la. 
JUNIORS 
Andrus, Norman Ross ............... Spencerport, N. Y. 
Bellamy, tsther Marie: «.......7...0<c00ss Cleveland, Ohio 
SEO eTOIIZAD CUI scence cdecas oes cecs.cousees Kingston, N. Y. 
Compton, Wilma Grace ................ Coshocton, Ohio 
POT eer LUC. WIT) Aa) seceecesccoevsesoscebeasss os Hillsdale, Mich. 
Frankhauser, Mary Isabelle .......... Hillsdale, Mich. 
Gleason, Roger Wendell .................. Seattle, Wash. 
Green, Chester Adelbert ................ Gunnison, Colo. 
UOTE EN UL WU) sh cits cir scsvoa + cpcensotiaee Tientsin, China 
Holmes, Jesse Herman ................ Swarthmore, Pa. 
GMCS LIOP OLIN Ys cua. doves cebotcsscaseneitesessoveres Dayton, Ohio 
BELO WATO) SCTULaM® 605. sc ..ssesscrscsees Dayton, Ohio 
OIE AE OUTIR VUOTTIS aackecccoctecosestonctieeece Scranton, Pa. 
Kitchen, William Nelson .................06. Dayton, Ohio 
Niswonger, Paul Edward ..............:0006 Dayton, Ohio 


Re aU RIO OC Y ce cocs; oss laveus case's ace Boston, Mass 


* Full-time students who graduate with class of 
PIAS. 
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Pope, LeRoy 2.3.c;. een cee Hernando, Miss. 


Quinan, Howard Joshua ................ Berkeley, Calif. 
Rubenstein "David aw, ean arene Chicago, Il. 
Safford, Truman Sunderland ............ Detroit, Mich 
Seybold\’Oden Kuns eon aneuneee Trotwood, Ohio 
Shank) ‘Hubert Isanewit. 2.26.07 oe Dayton, Ohio 
shelley,’ Margaret Ann “tic. ntancee Xenia, Ohio 
Simonsen, Ernest John Campbell, Springfield, Mass. 
Topp, Herman Frederick .................... Dayton, Ohio 
Trout; Willard: Kellogg inet. Aurora, III. 
Welsh, Margaret Lowrey ................ Grinnell, Iowa 


Zoig, Arthur) Delwini ..ttn ne ee Dayton, Ohio 


SUB-JUNIORS 


Conrow, Barbara Dutton ........ Cream Ridge, N. J. 
Darlington, Thomas Douglas ............ Jerome, Idaho 
Henderson, Ernest Miller ............ Davenport, Iowa 
Hutter, Vietor2b ariel. alee Elk City, Okla. 
Maifet, Richard Sharp, 2.0)... 01cauee Ashland, Ohio 
Montgomery, Robert Carter ............ Detroit, Mich. 
Moore, Helen sK.urt 4.0); .24.i.0ceaneone Warsaw, Ohio 
Orelup, Fred Decker .................ceeceeene Hinsdale, Ill. 
Price, Gayle Beers ............06. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rose; Ghanpellay.. svt Waterford, Conn. 
Rumble VaCarl” cent Geese te eee Greensboro, Pa. 
South .Hdwin: Greve aii. eee Greensboro, Pa. 
Sussman, Esther Belle’ :.:..0:.).:..5.-.ca Dayton, Ohio 
Walton, Mary Archbold .................... Detroit, Mich. 
SOPHOMORES 
Allen, Clifford William ........ Brown’s Valley, Minn. 
Allen “Ulmar Hartonies.;. ess. oe eae Seneca, Kans. 
Ames, Homer Saton, WT) .terascccsai seen Dayton, Ohio 
Baldwin, : Ralph Christian ¥..i4.0.0m Dayton, Ohio 
Barton, Roger Warren .....::2-.c00c+, ae Troy, Ohio 
Beam,’ Charles. Nevin. iiss.ssiestnee Bellevue, Ohio 
Bissikumer, Ford Martin ................ Dunkirk, N. Y. 
iBozovsky, Vacil Wilcox ....;........0..0008 Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Brackett, Naomi %-c.sch ate eae Bristol, Conn. 
Brewster, Startley Himiaci...scesccsne Syracuse, N. Y. 
PUTT: vO LIVOY: <i serve tetee oe wens cee tee Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Gasteriine, David Mica. ...ns cae Dayton, Ohio 
Christie: John Alden i.8.c ages Newtonville, Mass. 
Collier, Harold Willimont ............ Westerville, Ohio 
Cook, Reginald Shenstone ........ Brantford, Canada 
Corry, Mary Lucile ................ Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Crew, Dorothy Holloway B. ................ Dayton, Ohio 
Davitt,’ Daniel Joseph “2... hcic.c6s Westmeath, Ireland 
Dawson, Clyde William ........ Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Dawson, Merrill Lakin .......... Yellow Springs, Ohio 
DAV) OSCDN AML s tal Fo hay oleate cece ree New York City 
Dennison, Elizabeth Thurber .... Framingham, Mass. 
Desjardins, Louis Hosea ................ Cincinnati, Ohio 
Drake, sack Vault oe Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Drivness, Franklin John ................ Winona, Minn. 
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- Dunning, Rebekah Frances ....... me Concord, Mass. 


Edgington, Arthur Leroy ........ Spring Valley, Ohio 
Edwards, Francis Henry ................ Springfield, Ohio 
Edwards, Robert Henry .................... Clifton, Ohio 
boo CAE RIALS. rey oie BM aa a Rn Oi Dayton, Ohio 
Eversole, McClellan, Jr: ts2..c.....4... Charleston, Il. 
EET ER SS oe ed es Ea Ae ce i Eaton, Ohio 
Hall, Weldon Wellington ................ Shawnee, Okla. 
Miers @ Delta os eset ede Yellow Springs, Ohio 
BPATUOVIUTACE HAVE \.0.200c. 0c bees cecalacs sees Dayton, Ohio 
Herman, James Edward .................... ' Dayton, Ohio 
Pies ee aAlD  DAKCT: vcsf Asics ec secre cons Alliance, Ohio 
Milis,” William Gordon’ .i..:....6.0..5 Jamestown, N. Y. 
Hoffman, Charles Edward .................. Dayton, Ohio 
Powe, Frances Boyd ...../cccccc.cc6e.00e: Marlboro, Mass. 
Johnson, Theron Charles ............ Columbus, Wis. 
Kennedy, Maxson Hubert ........ Coffeyville, Kans. 
Peat, Jerome. | hHOMASs . 6.0. ak le Dayton, Ohio 
Longstreth, Edward Charles .............. Dayton, Ohio 
Pe re PLOISE Piss. cose cctv edie s busca sdeonv sess Warsaw, Ohio 
Owen, Gwladys Elizabeth ................ Dayton, Ohio 
Owings, George Holland .................... Dayton, Ohio 
Pearce, Harriet Dolliver............. Gloucester, Mass. 
Person, Eleanor Madden ................ Yonkers, N. Y. 
Peterson, Russell J. ....c.0.....cecssces Portsmouth, Ohio 
Radcliff, John Lewis ................ Pierceton, Indiana 
Ramey, George Bryan ................ Spring Hill, Kans. 
Rothrock, W. Arthur ........ Washington C. H., Ohio | 
CA ao PG Ey gee eee ea Dayton, Ohio 
Shumway, Robert Edward ................ Hartford, Wis. 
Stewart, Mildred Louise ........ Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Stone, George Andre$s ............:00.000 Columbus, Ohio 
straker; Robert Lincoln »....q.iiscc. ved Troy, Ohio 
Ste DAlpheBerdette....c...ceeese.cnsees Clinton, Ohio 
Switzer, Glidden Pierce. ........:.......s0000 De Kalb, Ill. 
Swonguer, Herman Marion ........ Wapakoneta, Ohio 
Weston, Stephen Burns ........ Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Whitaker, Norman Preston ............ Hamilton, Ohio 
Wilcock, George Arthur ........:.....4..... Dayton, Ohio 
FRESHMEN 
Adams, Mildred Hannah ................. Pittsfield, Mass. 
aL COMCAYCIIGH, «.iccctsssaees crssesrhebese Saginaw, Mich. 
Angell, Charles Hempstead .... Independence, Kans 
PPO CKIG, SOMN., WaAlbCY \.isecceccosisseeseoeeddes Sharon, Pa. 
Armstrong, Florence Kathleen .... Philadelphia, Pa. 
mukiss, Earold Clayton: ......:......0- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bachelder; Frank Ebert .................065 Lowell, Mass. 
PSMEMIGEOD IY, Wh Viccds seis. cestavcvstpcgorties Crookston, Minn. 
harnaray, MOnroe-Grey .......cc.cs.c0s000+. New York City 
RRA Ce EU PAN CIS. i vcas aks s-cesteaceucseeaqees Eaton, Ohio 
Beatty, Albert Woolley ................ Montclair, N. J. 
Behlmer, Reuben Daniel ................ Batesville, Ind. 
Biays, Katherine Withrow ................ Hancock, Md. 
Blazek, Joseph William .................. Cleveland, Ohio 
eae Oar WiIMIErs 22. fecvcoctcoccagcece+ sect Dayton, Ohio 


Boyd, Milford. John). Ge alee, ‘Flint, Mich. 


Boyle; Kaiser ciidward ¢/\.c-.-cnse saree McGregor, Ia. 
Brackett,“ Mary 3 Raisin. baa Bristol, Conn. 
Brady, Helene>Marie; <:s4..1.05, cater eee Berea, Ohio 
Brattéen,’ PaalGhifton 24.2.0. occ Dayton, Ohio 
Bretch, Paul Wilbur ...... wa aoe La Fargeville, N. Y. 
SRS a ey OPW LECH DES btn at peer Bi peat pt Meee Ao: Salt Creek, Wyo. 
Brown clLrics JAMES. o,.-.-05.. see Kingston, N. Y. 
Brownell, Henry Barnard, Jr., New Brighton, N. Y. 
Buehr, George Frederick ...............00.08 Chicago, IIl. 
Burt, -Melvine Daniel =.....2< cguneere Peekskill, N. Y. 
Butler, Helen: Hloise *....-.c-...- ase Dayton, Ohio 
Butler; ohn, Boyd “202s... uneeeiee Winchester, Ky. 
Gatchpole; Nathan: Fuller Aizen. Corning, N. Y. 
Gers? AlmacRuth sy) jcc. sss licens eee Roxbury, Mass. 
Champney, Horace Carl ................ Cleveland, Ohio 
Gnandler; Carroll) Fred’ 2.23242-.. Woodsville, N. H. 
Chapple, Bennett Strongman .... Middletown, Ohio 
Cheney, Henry Knelle .................... Oak Park, Il. 
Church; Bdwin- Searsi..:.c4..4h-.-.csaenes Euclid, Ohio 
Clarke, Elizabeth Anne .................. Berkeley, Calif. 
Coffman, Joseph Leigh. .....4..0.dy.0ke Eaton, Ohio 
Conrow) Rovers Hunt ’,...c..caee Cream Ridge, N. J. 
Cooke, Edmund Vance, JF. ............ Cleveland, Ohio 
Corrodisttierancourt,..:Aa.tke ee Columbus, Ohio 
COoumlber neh ermian ire ..mossdeeccicceees Oe ee Springfield, Mo. 
Coutant,) Katherine Edith) 0-10 .e1ee Arden, Del. 
Gox; ‘Kenneth. Lee lise ae Mason, Ohio 
Cunniff, Bernard Michael........,m..000 Lisbon, N. H. 
CurtisseRussell Goeii..niee Staten Island, N. Y. 
Dann}Edward William eee eee Mansfield, Ohio 
Davidson, William: Joseph ... Ans. Xenia, Ohio 
Davis; Ruth’ Clarissa Vig. ec wie ee Celina, Ohio 
Davitts ahichard -ge.. cee ee Westmeath, Ireland 
Dennis, Janet Scheble .................... Delaware, Ohio 
Dicken, Hugh Charles ................ East Jordan, Mich. 
Ditwiler, Dale de Vere .................. Mansfield, Ohio 
Doddridge, John August ............ Manchester, Ohio 
Douglas; Ross Ellwood ...45)..2) sce Dayton, Ohio 
Duggan, Arthur Heckman ............ Worcester, Mass. 
Duncan, Thalbert Arrol ........ Mineral Wells, Texas 
Duncombe, Arthur Grosvenor ...... Pasadena, Calif. 
Oye Selly Meek ded Wee Minne se en Brookville, Ohio 
Dyson, Raymond Clegg ............ Fairhope, Alabama 
Bade ne ULLOi dat .rarc ccc cee cece Columbus, Ohio 
Bate EMC Odie. .iatecrr ieee teases nate Columbus, Ohio 
Edwards, Howard Reynolds ........ Cedartown, Ga. 
Veal EVOL EW oe Dee are eS cit Jerusalem, Palestine 
Pillage Melville Hulls, ectaa.s: Tallahassee, Fla. 
Emerson, Burton Lawton, Jr. .... Gansevoort, N. Y. 
Biro landse JAMES! 2.0 ..-:. ste pear Detroit, Mich. 
Evans, Justin Briges \..0.4 Washington C. H., Ohio 
Kyre, Arthur Chaltant i. Springfield, Ohio 
Farley, .John® Walraven’ ........0i:sas.cacoe Berwyn, Pa. 
Barris, Wioise daillian 2.62.2. .satuek Fort Smith, Ark. 
Faulkner, Corwin Kundert ................ Dayton, Ohio 
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Faulkner, William Willis ...... N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Fears LIOTOCD WEG YAS he acs <> oces beers Dorchester, Mass. 
Fenstermaker, Gordon .................06 Slatington, Pa. 
POROT IE NTULO EE bags fies ost hcocneeTerkins' Homestead, Pa. 
Hanon tiarayseiundell JT. dace. Salamanca, N. Y. 
Rasher, Dorothy ‘Isabella :..)..3....2..04.8. Dayton, Ohio 
Foley, Anna Theresa ........ Long Island City, N.Y. 
Fosburg, Richard James ............. East Warren, Pa. 
ere NUV TON RICKOUUS: ......0:20fe2-tsaese Brookville, Ohio 
leer tlemry (Raassell .2..2.<...tees us <a Hagerstown, Md. 
BN MAICOSOU COVEN iecs. cooscs re sess cnciurt sce vabe Dunean, Ariz. 
Frankhauser, Richard William ...... Hillsdale, Mich. 
Frederick, Wayne Diller ................ Ashtabula, Ohio 
Frederiksen, Christine ............ Minneapolis, Minn. 
FG, FLODEYC ILCLVYN ......cccescesssronvenes Dayton, Ohio 
Gibson,. Corodon Walther ........c.5..sc0008- Avon, N. Y. 
Godlesky, Vincent Walter .................. Athol, Mass. 
Graves, Chester Warner ................ Stanford, Conn. 
Greenewald, Grace Covington .... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenwood, Sidney Smith ........ St. Joseph, Mich. 
Grittin,. Archie Lloyd ...........000.- Woodsville, N. H. 
Grosvenor, William Mason ............ New York City 
PIANC VLA WATC. REGIS \.52iicsc0sasdedecess Detroit, Mich. 
Fitiiee GhATGOM-WLOOre ........s-ace0.. Winchendon, Mass. 
Hall, Richard Cannon ............ Mineral Wells, Tex. 
LES a SOF OP Oe ae Brookville, Ohio 
Hanson, Clarence Edward ............. Waverly, Iowa 
Melee AMIN OU etvicicn vecd cance gaicesereuncad anseghss New York City 
Harmon, Herbert Elnathan ............ Ashtabula, Ohio 
partie eriomer Clinton <:...ccs00023s.06cs-00 Dayton, Ohio 
Harris, Robert Franklin ........ Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 
Pe OS7E Lb BEGAN e602. oc cass Fatqettowncte saad Dayton, Ohio 
PMO Ee RODCTE TOXCON<. .ccsceticscdpeasess coe Hurley, N. Y. 
Hofacker, Louise Elizabeth ................ Dayton, Ohio 
Holland, Edna Josephine ..... re ae Dayton, Ohio 
Holmes, Frank Davis ............ Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Hooper, Donald Arthur ................ Cambridge, Vt. 
Pe LF Din AVATY.. 55.555 sh sees. esetavinvabee es Osborn, Ohio 
POmrete Walter ATNOIOLC,....000.0cc0s.ss0ae0e8 Ludlow, Mass. 
Muehes, Conard Percy ..::......c.cossp0se0s Dayton, Ohio 
ite eerie GrltOLrd. 6 ..cc2.0.-.ceene8cks Washington, D. C. 
PEGSEDNY LODETL, ELYVOEG. ..,...03.0ccersesesaese Dayton, Ohio 
Jotrers, Truman Toll ................ Schenectady, N. Y. 
Jennson, Dorothy Louise ...........cdvs.s. Linneus, Mo. 
Johnston, Francis Carroll ........ Washington, D. C. 
POISLON, WAVDATO ...cst00c..a00c000-- Sloatsburg, N. Y. 
tee ILO DEry \HOWATC ..5.-.<0sec0scasenss Dayton, Ohio 
sones, Sheldon Starr ................ West Newton, Mass. 
Kahoe, James Walter ............ Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Kauiiman, Fred. Cisney. ..::......0..0 Mifflintown, Pa. 
ee OUINP WOO | ..ficceesdsscpeeeee Morgantown, W. Va. 
Kelley, Augustus Winslow ............ Wyoming, Ohio 
Kimball, Arthur Milton ................ Needham, Mass. 
Kimball, Norma Alferene .......... New Haven, Conn. 
Kimmerle, Augustus Reynold ............ Dayton, Ohio 
King, Kenneth Callaway ................0.+ Dayton, Ohio 
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Tear oad) LOVE Ve skeses tote co seaencnas eee New Richmond, Ohio 


Dane aHaseal Jack ir. cae. ices Cleveland, Ohio 
Lankford, Louise Caroline ........ South Bend, Texas 
Lavender, George Dewey ...........: Ostrander, Ohio 
Lehman, Maxwell Brown ................ Bloomfield, Ind. 
TMertney Frederick wos c. ek owsss er > tony coeon Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lewis, Arthur Armington .... East Cleveland, Ohio 
TACWIS CT ORECS terete usecresee eeu Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Libby, Frank Melville ............ Staten Island, N. Y. 
Lies DOLOCDY) MONA Winia, o 220008 omeoeen eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Light, Theodore Long ............:cccccees Dayton, Ohio 
Long, George Robert ..........:.cccseeeeee Wichita, Kans. 
Tie RODETU IM OLTIS! 20. xs -csencnente creas Cleveland, Ohio 
McConnaughey, David Murphy .......... Dayton, Ohio 
McGuire, Charles Marshall ............ Manchester, Vt. 
McGuire, Walter Sherman ............. Manchester, Vt. 
McIntyre, Walter Romald .............::..65 Eaton, Ohio 
Mecliouth: (Bruce © .scee ceteess setae nseomemane Detroit, Mich. 
McOmber, Vallance Behan .... Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
Mainland, Lowell Edwin .....°............+ Oshkosh, Wis. 
Mason, (Frank Henry  /.......::...0s8ee0 Nashville, Tenn. 
Mason, “Fhomas Irvin: oy.....c0csssugpeeeee Xenia, Ohio 
Mattison, Gorman Exus ................ Worcester, Mass. 
Mentz, Charles William ............ Salamanca, N. Y. 
Messenger, Ward Forest ........ Bridgeport, W. Va. 
Metzentlort, Harold jan. ee New York City 
Meyer, Trenholm Jones ......,..........04 Fresno, Calif. 
Meyer, William Cristian ................... Fresno, Calif. 
Miller, Arthur Carlton. ................ Lockney, Texas 
Miller,: Richard Phillip: «....j... cee Republic, Ohio 
Miner, Newell Gould .................... Sheridan, N.Y, 
Moore, William Leonard ................ Loveland, Ohio 
Morgan, Arthur Ernest, Jr. .... Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Morris, Donald Mahlon .................... Dayton, Ohio 
Mortensen, Edward Carl .............. Hartford, Conn. 
Mortensen, Fred Dewey ................ New York City 
Mortensen, William Henry ............ Hartford, Conn. 
Mosier, Gilbert Burke .................... McDonald, Pa. 
NMauneke, Harry cA® 'y...0imen.. scene Pawnee, Neb. 
Nasn.y Oliver) Steatns-t.., ..cc:.dseces Cambridge, Mass. 
Naslund, Edwin Randolph ................ Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Nelson, Emert Gerald ............ Walla Walla, Wash. 
Nelsons) Roy. Josephs: As2 as... eee Dayton, Ohio 
INOVES CLiPza he... scl eae eee Oneida, N. Y. 
Obenauer, Albert William ................ Dayton, Ohio 
CInGGA, MELILOSN Ic ss sieade tate tiae anit Okayama, Japan 
Parke WRODeTE ot ichcsc cb stoetire eats d ee Buffalo, N. Y. 
PAveh PEs yNy May s-0cceveace ts meio Mt. Carroll, Il. 
Phillips, John Peterson. 24:74. Goshen, N. Y. 
Potter; Woyd »Hiliott anki. eaees Philadelphia, Pa. 
Powell, Eimer Galvin .3.7..s0eaeee Dayton, Ohio 
Purmont, Howard Francis ........ New Haven, Conn. 
Quirk, Robert Stanley .,..........,.000.00 Madison, Wis. 
Rais; Robert Russell (.4:25 325 eee Xenia, Ohio 


Ramage, William Kurtz Patton, McGregor, Iowa 
Raths,; Louis, bdward' 2 Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Reel, Frederick Cameron ..............0000.. Dayton, Ohio 


Reynolds, Francis Xavier ................ Lancaster, Pa. 
Rhineberg, Myrtle Henrietta ............ Chicago, Il. 
Rich, Frances Barbara ............ West Newton, Mass. 
PERS EUR) OSETNING Fis. .oos.cis ass uivevs <ccses Denver, Colo. 
Roeser, Albert George ...........ccccccccceees Piqua, Ohio 
Rose, Rufus Chappell ................ Waterford, Conn. 
Bee ORS LAUT ©. ...c0 eevee ce cuhe hen, New York City 
Sehachne, Virginia Cromwell ............ Dayton, Ohio 
eenulz- Ormy’ Albertuy’ ..:.....01.0)...... Dayton, Ohio 
MUU ROONE NS UEUS 1. 5:5ei..-05 eco scesesee Madison, S. D. 
Schwarztrauber, Paul Ernest ............ Zion City, Ill. 
Beau, erederic John ......:.....4.... Farmington, Conn. 
en ASHES CIB OC) US ya Inkom, Idaho 
Semler, Harold William. .................... Dayton, Ohio 
MTS TLE CAVA 1255. ohs i lawsacs. cdeide dudes’ Dayton, Ohio 
Bes  Crlety (DECKETe oie. 5. coise. ss ceah eos dec Dayton, Ohio 
eres AMOS StCUALES 05.52. ies.cs. se. Boston, Mass. 
Sinden, George Edwin ................ Coshocton, Ohio 
Skillman, Philip Benjamin ........ Warrenton, N. C. 
Smith, Edmund Ware ................ Framingham, Mass. 
Smith, Margaret Elizabeth .................. Flint, Mich. 
Brien vartna. Wilmoth: «......... 00.603 Dayton, Ohio 
STO Ba 0 629) | ee Dayton, Ohio 
Spear, Charles Craige .................... St. Paul, Minn. 
PPG LV ATT ACV OCS 6.00. .0cdehecoscensayecte Batavia, N. Y. 
Speicher, Anna Elizabeth ................ Elk Lick, Pa. 
Spicer, William Jones .................... Louisville, Ky. 
BIER GUC De. esc. ean cece elas ccaccesee Oakland, Calif. 
Stephens, Franklin Edward ............ Dayton, Ohio 
Stevens, Fred Hadley ............ Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Be werise MYTA ROUSSE ...5......cdsadcepeceses Hammond, Ind. 
Stewart, Edna Carmen ......... So. Charleston, Ohio 
tema, Francis R. ......:...2.4... Port Clinton, Ohio 
PER UO DOT ioc n ec docansescceessscenseces Wilmington, Del. 
Strong, Theodore Alfred ................ Geneva, Ohio 
OS SRS Gel iad B00: ae re re Xenia, Ohio 
Swauger, Janet Loree ......................... Dayton, Ohio 
Tanner, Samuel Beaty ................ Birmingham, Ala. 
ares Georee BrimMson .......1.:..cc.c0cccs0ess Dayton, Ohio 
Taylor, Mary Genevieve ........ Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Me ER LOTIICY ROSS iais.ss0\.c0.sc-cnecnsdeeee Hudson, Mass. 
Thayer, Allen Russell .................... Saginaw, Mich. 
Thompson, Gordon Littlejohn, Emmetsburg,, lowa 
Mamoson, Herrick .......0......scsarceose Columbus, Ohio 
Mmnornnil, Hdward ................:-- Hughes River, Va. 
iiiany, Harold Stedman ..........:..... Hudson oN. Y. 
Towner, Harold Alfred ................ Cheyenne, Wyo. 
REIT LOD DIN 2. ove cs ces ccsscvscocecnatesseph Dayton, Ohio 
‘wrantum, Gerald Stacy ...........0.0 Lewiston, Idaho 
irauier, Walter Elmer ............30. Davenport, Iowa 
PPELOR VOGT, sAUGTY JCSSC. “scccescscensvccsteccsceorcdooaeegas 
New Westminster, British Columbia, Canada 
Mareker. Perley Ayer \.2....236. sic cdives Lincoln, Neb. 
Tyson, Stainrosk Charles ............ St. Cloud, Minn. 
Van Aller, Holger Harold ........ Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Waite, Henry Chester tage Hay Ie St. Cloud, Minn. 


Wallin, Lennie Bennette .... College Station, Texas 
Ward, Roswell Howell ................ Rochester, N. Y. 
Weber, Henry Leopold .................... Boston, Mass. 
Weimer, Clarance Merrill ........ New Carlisle, Ohio 
Weir, Priscilla > Hhizabeth* 7... .sy.a ene Erie, Pa. 
West;, Mack: James (anit? Wee Wellsboro, Pa. 
Wetmore, Mark Adrian ................ Salamanca, N. Y. 
White, Frederic Berryhill ............ Davenport, lowa 
Wilder, Ninde Seaman ............. Clear Lake, Iowa 
Williams, Joslyn Justus: <......:.27.:cise0 Quincy, Mass. © 
WilsonyJonn? Ernest) s2:...46 4 ates Elk City, Okla. 
Wolcott, Bernice Edith ..............c0. New York City 
Wood, Horace McGuire ................. Rochester, N. Y. 
Wooldridge, Charles Lawson, Jr .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Zeller, Howard Howett ............ New Carlisle, Ohio 
SPECIAL 
Beach) “bl oye i 7 icc cceeescls- + ciec eae Ravinia, Ill. 
Bloom, HdnaiMary, i... s...-:.01e Gee Xenia, Ohio 
Cavanaugh, Helen Faye ...............00008 Xenia, Ohio 
Davis, Maye Amy vuv.cu. hice ee Blazer, Ohio 
Farrell, Charlotte Cecelia ................... Xenia, Ohio 
Hurlatte stanley eh sees ee Khilar, Mongolia 
Purdom, fois.) ..8.i2cee eee ee eee Xenia, Ohio 


Turner; Hartiet® Barzania ©,..2-6ne ee Quincy, Il. 
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Cooperative students will be arrangédyin two s 
period when each division will be in schoglat work, 


All dates are inclusive. i 
SCHOOL — 

> 

All school periods of ox 

five weeks PS 


Division A—September 4 to October & 
Division B—October 8 to November 10> 


= 
Division A—November 12 to December: 15 
- (End of first semester) 


Pry 


Division B—January 2 to February 3 
(End of first semester) 


Division A—February 4 to March 8 
Division B—March 10 to April 12 


Division A—April 16 to May 17 
Division B—May 19 to June 21 


CALENDAR 1923-1924 
ions, design ated as “Division A’’ and “Division B.’’ The calendar indicates the 
a don vacation. “Division C’’ students take college studies with both divisions. 


eo 5 
or fie eer, VACATION INDUSTRY 
oS lk Work periods of five weeks 
YQ © except where noted 
~~ November 29 Division B—September 4 to October 6 


Division A—October 8 to November 10 


<y Divi 
: ° vw ha 1 zi ae 
= Division B—December 25 to January Division B—November 12 to December 24 


>. (6 weeks) 


= February 22 


> Division A—December 26 to February 2 
Division B—April 11 to 13 (6 weeks) 
Division A—April 13 to 15 Division B—February 4 to March 8 
Division A—March 10 to April 12 
Division B—April 14 to May 17 
May 30 Division A—May 19 to June 21 


1 for both divisions, except that each student of a pair must work half his vacation 


June 22 to September 1—Vacation from schoo : 
with the industry unless special arrangement is made for one student of a pair to work with the industry throughout the summer. 
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